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LETTER FROM DR. HOLBROOK. 


A PASTOR’S AFTERMATH. 


On my return to Minneapolis after 
the meeting of the American Board, at 
the solicitation of former friends and 
parishioners, I stopped for a few days at 
Dubuque, Iowa. Here was my first 
field of ministerial labor, beginning in 
1845, and continuing twenty-two years, 
as the first pastor of the Congregational 
church there, with the exception of three 
years’ interval spent in Chicago as edit- 
or of the Congregational Herald, and 
acting pastor of the New England church, 
which I gathered. And I confess I was 
both surprised and gratified at the cor- 
dial welcome extended to myself and 
wife, and the manifestation of continued 
affection and regard, both by members 
of the congregation to which I formerly 
ministered, and other citizens, after an 
absence of about twenty-five years. 

On Sunday morning I preached in 
the spacious and elegant house of wor- 
ship erected during my pastorate, to:a 
large audience. In the afternoon I had 
the pleasure of officiating at the laying of 
the corner-stone of a new edifice erect- 
ing for the German Congregational 
church, and delivering an address. The 
house is to be of brick, and to cost $10,- 
000, 

In 1846 Rev. P. Fleury, from Ger- 
man Switzerland, called on me and said 
he was desirous of laboring with the 
Germans of the city and vicinity. I 
had myself become impressed, at that 
early day, with the importance of evan- 
gelistic efforts with that class of our for- 
eign-born citizens, now very large in that 
region, and I at once entered heartily 
into Mr. Fleury’s plans. I found him 
to be a highly accomplished gentleman 
and scholar, and full of missionary zeal; 
and a church was soon gathered, and a 
house of worship erected. 

Another church of Germans was also 
formed at Sherril’s Mound, about eight 
miles from Dubuque, to which Mr. 
Fleury also ministered, and which is be- 
lieved to be the oldest German Congre- 
gational church in the United States. A 
very interesting sketch of Mr. Fleury’s 
life, by his nephew, has lately been 
translated by Mrs. Fieke, and published 
in Congregational Iowa, the denomina- 
tional paper of the State. He was a 
_minister of a church in German Switzer- 
land, but, becoming dissatisfied with the 
loose discipline practiced, and with the 
reception of unconverted members to 
the churches, he resolved to come to 
America to labor as a missionary among 
the Indians; but, learning that the Ger- 
mans were numerous in and around 
Dubuque, and greatly needing evangel- 
istic labor, he came there and at once be- 
came deeply interested for them, and 
immediately enlisted in work in their 
behalf. He was my near neighbor, and 
I had the pleasure of social and minis- 
terial intercourse with him, and was 
consulted by him, and gladly co-operat- 
ed with him. After a time his wife, a 
most estimable English lady, died, and 
was buried in my lot in the cemetery, 
near my son, and while in Dubuque I 
visited their graves. Subsequently, Mr. 
Fleury’s health becoming impaired, he 
returned to resume labors in the same 
place where he began, and where he | 
died not long since. He was instrument- 
al of great good among the people there. 
After I left the city, under a successor 
of Mr. Fleury—a rigid old-school Pres- 
byterian—the church was transformed 
into a Presbyterian church. The build- 
ing, the corner-stone of which I had the 
pleasure of laying, has been gathered by 
Rev. H. Fieke, a graduate of Andover, 
and it is the legitimate successor of the 
first German Congregational church in 
the United States, which was formed by 
Mr. Fleury and myself. It is a growing 
church, and has a very large Sunday- 
school, and a very devoted and able pas- 
tor, and an earnest, working pastor’s 
wife, formerly a member of my church. 

What a pity that the importance of 
evangelistic work among the Germans 
had not been realized at that early day 
as it is now, and that Mr. Fleury had 
not been employed to superintend it ! 
What a body of churches might now 
have been in existence under Congrega- 
tional auspices, and what a power for 
good they would have been ! 

On Tuesday evening, a public recep- 
tion was given to myself and wife in the 
- rooms of the Congregational church; 
with addresses by the present pastor and 
others, and a purse of gold was presented 
us as a testimonial of regard. An orig- 
inal poem was also read by Mrs. Ada 
Langworthy Collier (a contributor, by 
the way, to the Overland Monthly), a 
copy of which I herewith send. It was 
a happy coincidence that the evening of 
the reception was the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of our marriage, and it fell on the 
same day of the week. This will explain | 
the illusions in the poem. 

On Wednesday evening, that of the 
regular weekly church prayer-meeting, 
there was a large attendance, including 
some citizens and some members. of oth- 


| 


er churches, old acquaintances, and a, 


number of them converts under my min- 


istry. By request, I gave reminiscences 
of the early history of the church and 
city, and others present did the same. 
It was a memorable and enjoyable oc- 
casion, not only to myself and compan- 
ion, but to all present. By the request 
of the pastor, those present who were 
converted during my pastorate arose, 
when they were found to be a large pro- 
portion of all present. I am happy to 
add that the church is now one of the 
largest in the State, and is in a very 
prosperous condition, under its present 
able and popular pastor, Rev. C. O. 
Brown. 

Returning on the cars from a visit to 
St. Paul yesterday, I was amused, as we 
approached the station at Minnehaha 
Falls (“laughing water”), to hear the 
brakeman announce it _illustratively, 
Minne-haw-haw-haw!” Of course, 
we laughed. 

By the way, they have a new minister 
at the Westminster Presbyterian church 
in Minneapolis who is something of a 
wit. He happened to reach here during 
the late cold snap, almost unprecedented 
in October, when the mercury went 
down to 16 below freezing in the city, 
and to zero in some places in the State. 
He told the people he had found plenty 
of one thing in Minnesota—weather. 
On another occasion, I think at a recep- 
tion tendered him, he said he had on 
Sunday been on the point of giving out, 
to be sung, the hymn, “ Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow,” but he bethought him- 
self that the people might think it was a 
gibe at their city, and he forebore. 
(There is a good deal of trumpet blowing 
here.) Headded that the effect of blow- 
ing was different at Jericho—there, when 
they blew, the walls fell down, but here 
they seemed to go up. At the public 
service last Sabbath, at which I was 
present, he gave notice that, ordinarily, 
he should not be accessible to callers in 
the forenoons, but from 1:30 to 2:30 
o’clock his study docr would be wide 
open for everybody, and on all sorts of 
business—eaxcept life insurance! 

This closes my series of epistles to 
THE Paciric while “ swinging round the 
circle” from California to Maine. Five 
days hence I expect (D. V.) to begin the 
long journey from this hyperborean re- 
gion to the balmy lime of California. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 3, 1887. 


GIVING OR ‘RECEIVIN G. 


BY REV, DR. A. L. STONE. 


If we were asked carelessly whether 
we would rather recezve or bestow a fav- 
or, the most natural impulse with us 
would be, if we answered frankly, to ex- 
press our preference for the gift. <A 
hand stretched out to enrich us is ordin- 
arily more welcome than an empty hand 
appealing to us for charity. In any of 
the relations of life, bid us elect between 
the position of benefactor and that of 
beneficiary, and the latter would, for 
the most part, be our ready and honest 
choice. 

And yet, a true and intelligent estimate 
of the two attitudes might reverse this 
decision, and cause us to aspire to the 
attitude rejected. 

The air of superiority in place and 
standing belongs to the giver of bounty, 
not to the recipient. As between the 
two, the giver wears the crown, not the 
badge of dependence and inferiority. 
He stands above, and.looks down upon 
his needy mate, who is looking up in 
conscious weakness and want. 

In the comparison of the emotions and 
sensibilities of the twain, the stirring of 
love and compassion with the heart that 
bestows is far more noble and generous 
than the feeling of indebtedness with the 
petitioner who obtains relief. With the 
one their is the feeling and relation of 
debtor, a lowly consciousness; with the 
other, the self-appreciation of creditor 
and deliverer. This one is guide, cham- 
pion, defender, restorer, while the sub- 
ject of all such gracious interpositions 
wears no title but that of one rescued 
from evil. 

The one goes forth to distribute good, 
to produce happiness, to shelter the 
houseless, to clothe the naked, to wipe 
away falling tears, and so to pave. his 
way with the shining prints of comfort 
and joy, while the other has no exper- 
ience but that of humbly reaching up for 
such kindness, and receiving it, as a 
mendicant way-side charity. Which 
wears the aspect of highest human. dig- 
nity? 

What shall our memorial be in social 
life? How shall we be remembered by 
those with whom we have lived and 
walked? Shall we be written down as 
habitual pensioners, looking for and re- 
ceiving the aid of others ; or, shall it be 
our daily record that we ‘endow the lot 
and gladden the spirit of those in need, 
our beneficiaries those at our side, and 
at the distant ends of the earth ? 


the first time “since the Reforma- 
tion London has elected a Roman ac? 
olic as Lord Mayor. 


sociation is among friends. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


‘From Maine to California” is a 
common oratorical phrase. It is sup- 
posed to measure the immensity of our 
great-country—one where our greatness 
begins, and the other where it leaves off. 
Our new appendage, Alaska, stretching 
out as much farther beyond, has not, as 
yet, got into general oratory, but it cer- 
tainly suggests an amendment. 


The American Missionary Associa- } 


tion did well in coming to Portland, the 
commercial metropolis of the Pine Tree 
State. (1) It is a beautiful city of some 
35,000 inhabitants. As in most New 
England towns, the Congregational or- 


der prevails, nine of the twenty-eight. 


churches being of that faith. Like the 
commercial metropolis of California, the 
city has water on three sides of it—a 
rocky and rather hilly peninsula ; noth- 
ing like the hills you. have, but still 
enough to make one wish that cables, in- 
stead of horses, had the pulling of the 
street-cars. 


encouraged by large and sympathetic au- 
diences. It is plain to see that the As- 
The ses- 
sions are held in the Second Parish 
church, the largest in the city, seating 
about 2,000, which has been filled at 
nearly all the sessions, and sometimes 
crowded to the utmost. 

The recent death of ex-Governor 
Washburn, for so many years its presid- | 
ing officer, is keenly felt and often allud- 
ed to. A memorial service has been 
held, with Dr. Buckingham of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Secretary Streilhy as 
speakers. The Rev. Dr. McKenzie, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, fills the vacancy 
pro tem. 

The Association has just experienced 
a new and thrilling sensation. After the. 
usual harrowings of fear to the contrary, | 
the year closes free from debt, and with. 
a little change rattling in the drawer, 
something over $2,000, enough to oil 
the wheels for a two days’ run. One 
cannot listen to the reports of the Secre-. 
taries, or read the literature of the Asso-: 
ciation, Or come into personal contact 
with its workers, without being convinc- 
ed that its work is second to none, either 
in importance or magnitude, that asks 
for our sympathies, prayers and money. 
Its limitations are found only in the 
limit of money and men. It appeals to 
the deepest sentiments that Christianity 
has the power to touch in the human 
heart. The “poor have the gospel 
preached unto them.” The despised 
and rejected are brought into the brother- 
hood of man and of Christ. 


The entire receipts for the year were 
$306,761.31 ; total expenditures, $298,- 
783.80. The expenditures were less 
than last year by $13,467. Evidently, 
this saving was effected by the closest | 
paring of the work at many points—al- 
most, it is to be feared, impairing it, 
where enlarging and strengthening would 
have been better had the income war- 
ranted. Of the above total, only $18o9,- 
483.39 came directly from the “churches, 
Sunday-schools, missionary societies and 
individuals.”” Evidently, the reasonable 
advice of our National Council that the 
churches raise $350,000 per year for this 
Association—not a cent too much—will 
not be realized for some time to come, at 
the present rate of Increase. Estates 
and legacies last year counted in $52,- 
266.73. Uncle Samuel contributed for 
the education of the Indians $17,357.21. 
The educational work in the South is 


represented by 54 schools, 6 of which- 


are colleges, 16 normal and training 
and 32 common schools ; 246 teachers 
and 8,616 pupils. Three new schools 
mark the year, and much enlargement 
and improvement in school building and 
appliances. The ‘Tongaloo students 
built two new buildings, and thereby 
saved the Association $3,000. Large 
and increasing emphasis is given to in- 
dustrial training, and with the best re- 
sults. No amount of sentiment will 
raise the Negro ; education is only means 
to an end ; good, honest work will make 
him the peer of anybody. 


The Association has under its charge 


in the South 127 churches, a gain of 7, 


offset by a loss of 5. Missionaries, 103; 
members, 7,896; added, 1,197 ; in Sun- 
day-schools, 15,109. One of the new 


churches is in Andersonville, Ga. Think } 


ofthat! ‘Coals of fire!” New Eng- 
land Congregationalism ! These South- 
ern churches have raised towards their 
own expenses $16,014.50, and for be- 
nevolent work $2,322.51. The Indian 
work also shows gratifying progress—5 
churches, 370 members, added, 43; 
schools, 18 ; pupils, 608; missionaries 
and teachers, 61. This work greatly 
needs emphasizing in the ears and hearts 
of our Christian. charity. 

The Chinese work is represented by 
17 missions, 28 missionaries, 1,044 pu- 
pils, encouraged by 150 hopeful con- 
versions and 211 who have given up 
idolatry ; embarrassed by diminished re- 
sources of more than $3,000, while new 
doors are opening in various directions. 


| Hopeful work among the Japanese is 


(2) The Association re- 
ceives a most cordial welcome, and is | 


‘the captive, hurried him and his wife to- 


}old missionary’s wife has given 


you take on the question of temperance. 
4 This is my first visit to Maine. 


| the initiated can generally be admitted. 


‘competent to know affirm that it is al- 


opening up. Here in Portland, I am 
told, every Chinaman has been gathered 
into the Sunday-school of the church 
where the Association meets, and one is 
to be received into membership at the 
next communion. A Chinese class in 
Sunday-school is quite the thing in near- 
ly all our Eastern towns. This is very 
different, however, from the dense mass 
that you have to work upon. But the 
gospel is equal to that, too. 

The new “mountain work” among the 
poor whites of Kentucky and: Tennes- 
see fully sustains our utmost expecta- 
tions. It is the romance of missions— 
a mingling of heroic and humorous. A 
missionary asked a girl of 17 if they 
had a book in the house. “A book? 
what is a book?” It was described. 
‘Oh, yes. I believe there was one in 
the cabin before grandmam died, but it 
was lost so long ago I plumb forgot how 
it looked.” That’s the humorous, if 
such dense ignorance can be permeated 
with a sense of humor. 

Before the war the Association sent a 
missionary among these mountaineers. 
He carried with him a volume of Wes- 
ley’s sermons, one of which was on the 
sin of slaveholding. He was mobbed, 
whipped, bound, carried over the 
mountains, and thrown into a cabin, 
while his brave tormentors adjourned for 
dinner. ‘Two lads whom he had taught, 
armed with trusty rifles, finding out what 
was going on, went to the cabin, loosed 


wards the Ohio river, in the meantime 
keeping the pursuing mob at bay. They 
escaped. Now, just there, a Congrega- 
tional church has been organized, and 
these two lads—brothers—now men, 
were among the first members, and the 
the 
church a bell, whose tones, awaking the 
j mountain echoes, announce the victory 
which freedom has gained. This is the 
} heroic. 

To change the subject: Even at the 
| danger of wearying your patience, I wish 
| to express my delight at the high stand 


One of 
the first things that impresses itself on 
the visitor is the entire absence of all 


the flaunting and attractive signs of liq- | 


uors for sale, so fearfully common in 
your city and in all license towns. To 
my mind, that of itself is a great gain. 
Then, again, no bar-rooms are fitted up 
with gilt mirrors and costly trappings to 
allure the young from the streets. The 
whole business is put under ban and 
frowned on. When sold, it is on the 
sly, in out-of-the-way places, where only 


A watch is stationed at the door. Those 


together too freely sold in the city. 
When I asked a gentleman why it was 
not suppressed, he replied: “I will tell 
ou. 
adoks If we should enforce the law 
strictly in Portland, we should lose the 
first district in Congress.. The liquor 
vote and its sympathizers would go to 
the other party. We hold it now for the 
Republicans.” He undoubtedly told the 
truth. Party fealty is put above law and 
principle. ‘Yet,” he added, “the tem- 
perance sentiment is rising, and the time 
will come when the law will be enforced 
even in Portland.” And let me add the 
wish that prohibition may prevail from 
‘Maine to California” inclusive, and on 
to Alaska. N. J. SQUIREs. 
Portland, Me., 27, 1887. 


AL CLASSES. 


The evening educational classes of the 
San Francisco Young Men’s Christian 
Association opened with a very large at-_ 
tendance last week, and the classes will: 
be open for the reception of new mem- 
bers until the 1st of December. The 
branches studied this year are German, 
Spanish, book-keeping, stenography, elo- 
cution, vocal music and mechanical, 
free-hand and architectural drawing. 
On Tuesday evening, November rst, a 
welcome reception was tendered Mr. J. 
Spencer Voorhees, the Associate State 
Secretary, at the parlors, 232 Sutter 
street. Mr. J. W. Roberts presided, 
and short addresses were made by Rev. . 
W. H. Scudder, Mr. R. V. Watt, Mr. 
Albert Gruninger, and others, Mr. Voor- 
hees responding in ahappy manner. At 
the close of the reception an informal 
social gathering took place in the parlors 
of the boys’ branch, where light refresh- 
ments of ice cream and cake were served. 
Mr. Voorhees is a graduate of Princeton 
College, and commences his work under 
very favorable auspices. He will spend 
the first five or six months in Southern 
California. ‘The Ladies’ Central Com- 
mittee of the Association held their 
meeting last Wednesday, at which time 
arrangements were made for the sixth 
annual dinner for young men away from 
home to be given on Thanksgiving day. 
The meeting was sarge and enthusiastic. 


“Jenny Lind died at her home 1 in Loe: 


This is the whole key to the situ- | 


Pe 


don, November 2d. 


The Woman’s Beard 


OF THE PAOCIFIUv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coiz, 572 Twelfth St., 
J Foreign Secre H 
RS EWETT, Fore 
king Oakland, Onl. 


REPORT OF THE HOME SECRETARY. 


Fourteen hundred and ninety-one 
years before Christ the temple in Jerusa- 
lem was to be furnished. After Bazaleel 
received from heaven the command con- 

cerning it, and had been “filled with 
the Spirit of God in wisdom and in un- 
derstanding and in knowledge and in 
all manner of workmanship,” he sum- 
moned the Hebrew women to appear be- 
fore him. ‘Thus goes the legend— 


“Beneath the desert’s rim went down the 
sun, 

And from their tent-doors, all their service 

one, 

Came forth the Hebrew women, one by one. 

Upon a goat’s skin spread upon the sand 

Bazaleel sat, and saw them grouped on every 
hand; 

And soon as silence fell he spake 

And said, ‘Daughters of Israel, 

I bring a word; I pray ye, hearken ell 

God’s tabernacle, by his pattern made, 

Shall fail of finish, though in order laid, 

Unless ye women lift your hands to aid. , 

A murmur ran the crouched assembly 
through, 

As each her veil about her closer drew. 

‘We are but women; what can women do?’ 

And Bazaleel made answer: ‘Not a man 

Of all our tribes, from Judah unto Dan, 

Can do the thing that just ye women can; 

Yours is the very skill for which I call; 

So ae cunning needlework; though 
sma 


bata may seem, the Lord hath need of | 
}.’ 93 


The Home Secretaries of the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific have been sound- 
ing the Bazaleel cry in the ears of the 
mothers, daughters and little children of 
our Congregational Israel another year, 
and we come to tell you what has been 
accomplished. We cannot tell you all, 
only a few cf the external things about 
our work, There are spiritual depths 
that we cannot sound—things about it 
which none of us can appreciate until we 
stand, all our work done, in the presence 
of God. 

In the early part of 1887 the Secre- 
taries were instructed to write to the 
auxiliaries, asking each church to pledge 


themselves to raise a certain amount, so 


that we might meet our obligations to 
the American Board, and have less anx- 
iety than we sometimes do at the close 
of the year. The apportionment was 
made on the ground of what the churches 
had given in 1886. There were none 
of the auxiliaries that did not enter heart- 
ily into the plan. Some felt that they 
could not do quite so much this year, 
as they were doing necessary work in 
their own churches. One or two wrote 
that they would take no backward steps 
in this matter; some that they would 
do all we asked, and more if they could. 
The Secretaries have, also, corresponded 
with all the Sunday-schools in the 
State, asking them to help build a school- 
house in Micronesia. We have received 
contributions from thirty-eight, many of 
them from little struggling schools, con- 
nected, in some cases, with home mis- 
sionary churches. Do I hear some one 
say, “Oh ! that isn’t right; they need their 
money at home.” Can any one of us ab- 
solve these churches from obeying 
Christ’s last command—almost his last 
words, ‘*Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 
What right have we to say you must 
help yourselves, and let the “tragedies ” 
that are enacted every day in heathen 
lands go on, as far as you are concerned ? 
No ; these churches and Sabbath-schools 
will have the ability and the will to do 
more for themselves if they work for 
something outside occasionally. So the 
children have put their tiny shoulders to 
the wheel that is moving on the car of 
salvation. Some of them have worked 
in the Sunday-schools, and out of them, 
too. Early in March, a society. was 
formed, under the leadership of Mrs. S. 
H. Wheeler, in the First church of Los 
Angeles, She was seon obliged to leave 
the city, and the care of these wide- 
awakes was transferred to Mrs. Bosby- 
shell. There were more than seventy of 
these girls. They called themselves the 
‘Acorn. Band.” They were provided 
with money: barrels,” and, at the open- 
ing of these, they gave an entertainment. 
They had recitations, songs and a dia- 
logue, or little drama of the Light-Bear- 
ers, in which eight girls were dressed in 
the costumes of as many different heath- 
en nations. ‘It was a great delight to 
the children, as well as to the audience.” 
They sang the “chink, chink” song ; 
if they shook their thirty money barrels, 
as they sang it, what a silvery chorus it 
must have made! They also served ice- 
cream and cake, Asa result of this en- 
tertainment they sent into our ‘‘ young 
ladies’ ” treasury $75. They were inter- 
ested in Miss Gunnison. About this 
time we had a letter from a little girl in 
Woodland, telling us of a mission circle 


‘that had just been formed there. ‘They | 


| 
| 


call themselves ‘‘ The Busy Workers,” 
and there are twenty-nine of them. In 
May we heard of the ‘* King’s Seed-Sow- 


ers ” of Berkeley, a mission circle under 


the leadership of Mrs. Hackley. 


There is another cunning little set of | | 


work-women whose good deeds I must 
report. There are only four of them, 
ages ranging from seven toten. They 
used to meet Wednesday afternoon and 
ply their needles with a will, making 
holders, pen-wipers, pin- balls, paper 
flowers, etc. These little ones always 
commenced their meetings with devo- 
tional exercises, the small President 
reading, and one of the others offering 
prayer. They had some “onerary ” 
members, as they called them, and, be- 
fore the sale, a few friends made contri- 


butions to their wares. Two of these 


little girls had a cousin, who, being a 
boy, was not eligible to membership ; 
but, when the sale was coming off, they 
thought it was going to be “too good a 
time for him not to be in it,” as Faith 
Gartney says, so they voted to havea 
candy man. Each of the children re- 
peated verses that were as jolly as they 
were appropriate, being composed for 
the occasion. No public notice was 
given of the sale; only a few friends 
were invited. They generously patron- 
ized the fancy and candy tables, and 
partook of the ice-cream, and the little 
folks were very happy when it was all 
over, and they found they had sixteen 
dollars for the school building in Ruk, 
We have thought that this missionary 
zeal among the children should have 
more than a passing notice in our report, 
Some of them have worked intelligently 
and lovingly for the mission at Ruk. 
They have taken into their heart of 
hearts the workers there and little figures 
robed in white with a faith that knows 
and fears no denial; have daily asked 
God’s blessing upon those who are hold- 
ing up the banner of the cross and per 


suading heathen people to come-and rest 


in its shadow in far-off Micronesia. 


Besides these mission bands we have 
had the pleasure of welcoming three new 
auxiliaries—the Seventh-avenue Congre- 
gational church of East Oakland, Vaca- 
ville and San Diego. 

We think the missionary spirit is de- 
cidedly on the increase in our churches. 
However, the mists have not all cleared 


away ; the shadows have not all vanish-- 
ed. Our auxiliaries report small mem- 


berships and smaller numbers at their 
meetings. But the watchword of their 
leaders is, ‘The world for Christ,” and 
they are not easily cast down. 


The King’s Youug Daughters of Cali- 
fornia are working nobly, supporting one 
of their own number for the last two 
years in Japan. But there are a great. 
host of young ladies who are waiting for 
more stirring appeals. One dear girl 


said a while ago, “ There’s time enough | 


for mission work when I am thirty-five.” 
What a mistake! Young ladies, you 
will add to the beauty of your own lives 
if you give sweetness to the lives of oth- 
ers. Think of the poor degraded girls 
in heathen lands, 
services, their wretched homes, and then 
draw the contrast—your lovely homes, 
your shielded lives, your sweet young 
ladyhood ! 
the springtime, and in the summer, au- 
tumn and winter of your lives it will af- 
ford you joy and peace. 

I cannot close this report without men- 
tioning One source of discouragement 
that we often meet. At the beginning 
of every year the Woman’s Board of the 
Pacific pledges a certain amount of mon- 
ey to the American Board with the ex- 
pectation that all the churches in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington Territory 
are in full sympathy with them, and that 
they will do all in their power to help 
raise the money that has been promised. 
The Woman’s Board can do nothing, as 
you very well know, unless they are in- 
dorsed by the churches. Now, when 
we hear that any of our churches or 
mission circles have swung off, and are 
working for some object which we are 
not pledged for—no matter how worthy 
—we feel a'sense of discouragement and 
loss. They miss our fellowship, too ; so 
there is loss on both sides and no gain. 
Each missionary is looked out for by a 
society similar to ours, and they will see 


‘that she has every facility for carrying on 


her work successfully. Let us look out 
for our Own missionaries, and let the 
other societies look out for theirs. There 
is nothing like system in this matter. 
‘Then, in the coming years, let us not 
take up other people’s work, and neglect 
our Own. 

If the five thousand women who are 
connected with our churches were all 
working for missions, and all working to- 
gether, and if all the churches in Amer- 
ica were doing the same thing, it would 
not take nineteen hundred years to 
Christianize another quarter of the hu- 
man race. 


‘‘ O Christian women! for the temples set 
ie ghout earth’s desert lands do not 
rget 
The curtains your broidery 
ye | 


Think of their menial - 


Enter into this service in 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD | sion possible. To send was to make an} could be seemed incredible, as he is, in| great falling off in receipts, and that’ ventions, as well-as of magnificent dis- 
AT SPRINGFIELD. | experiment ; to engraft a new belief in jall his bearing and words, ‘one of the ‘$200,000 of trust funds were drawn on/| tances.” The project to have the Na- IRVING INSTITUTE 
to make up deficiencies. Nota dollar} tional Democratic Convention meet here ! 


[A paper read by Rev. Dr. 1. E. Dwinell 
before the Monday Club, October 31st.] 


The interest showed that theology is 


not dead, nor dying. Every available 


inch of standing-room was occupied by 
men and women, eager to hear the dis- 
cussion during the critical debates; and 
the most attractive speakers in the over- 
flow meetings could make no impression 
on the crowded mass. 

There was general good feeling mani- 
fest in the debate. In only two instances 
did speakers show that they had lost 
their usual poise and equanimity—one on 
each side—the first, by a misunder- 
standing; and the other, by disappoint- 
ment too great to enable him to main- 
tain his usual balance. 

Looked at in the light of smooth, grace- 
ful, earnest speaking, the New Departure 
men fully held their own. In point of 
argument, discrimination and insight, 
they were, in my judgment, inferior. 
They labored under this great, radical 
disadvantage in arguing with enlightened 
Christians. They had no solid basis for 
argument, such as is generally appealed 
to in religious controversy. They did 
not reason from the Bible, historical 
Christianity, from the ecumenical Pro- 
testant or Congregational creeds, nor 
from the accepted living faith of the 
Christians of to-day. They appealed to 
the sentiment of liberty, the rights of in- 
dividual thought, the spirit of the age, 


the tendencies of humanity—which they 


regarded as indicating the will of the in- 
visible Christ. They reasoned from the 
world and the heart towards Christianity, 
rather than from Christianity in its only 
authoritative statement, the Scriptures, to- 
wards the world and the heart. It was a 
kind of address that was more popular 
than satisfactory. On this basis, they 
asked the Board to re-set and re-fashion 
its workings according to their ideas. 

It was noticeable that nearly all their 
speakers disavowed holding the peculiar 
belief of Andover; and one of those 
avowing it, Dr. Parker of Hartford, was 
very particular to request his hearers not 
to identify him and his friends with An- 
dover. Yet, even he said he would not 
send out a man who would preach pro- 
bation after death, agreeing in this re- 
spect, he said, with the late President 
Hopkins. 

Much was said of those who craved 
indulgence for the revived theory of fut- 
ure probation, about the meetings of the 
Board becoming arenas of theological 
controversy, and they charged the re- 
sponsibility of this on the conservative 
side. This reflection was entirely unde- 
served. 

The New Departure men applied to 
have their men sent—first, to the Pru- 
dential Committee. Then they appealed 
to the Board, and failed. Again they 
brought the issue before the Board. Now, 


the Board could not discuss the wisdom 


of sending their men without asking: 
What is this speculation? What are its 
tendencies? Where does it come from? 
Where does it go to? The more the 
New Departure men demanded of the 
Board that it should send out their men 
the more they were responsible for the 
theological discussion. Doubtless, they 
would have been glad to haye had theo- 
logy dropped in the meetings of the 
Board, as they desired to have it ignored, 
when it stood in the way, by the Pruden- 
tial Committee. But they could not in- 
troduce their demand without having the 
responsibility of the natural and legiti- 
mate discussion that followed. If some 
of the directors of a railroad corporation 
should ask, and then demand, and then 
insist, that hard drinkers should be em- 
ployed in running railroad trains, and if, 
in consequence, the meetings of the di- 
rectors should be invaded by certain re- 
marks on the tendencies and evils of 
that habit, the advocates of that measure 
could hardly charge their opponents with 
the responsibility of converting their de- 
liberations to a temperance meeting. 
They would know they were responsible 


- for introducing the topic, and for the 


natural and legitimate discussion that 


followed. | 
NO COMPROMISE. 


I suppose that every member of the 


_ Board had sad feelings on account of 


the result. With some it was the sad- 


ness of defeat, with others of pity. But | 


the issue at Springfield was not capable 
of compromise. The antagonism was 
not only clear, but sharp. The two 
courses demanded were absolutely con- 
tradictory—diametrically opposite. The 
question was, whether those holding the 
belief of probation,.after death should be 
sent out as missionaries, or not. Our 
side demanded it; the other opposed it. 
There was no intermediate ground. No 
man could be sent, and not sent, at the 
same time. No man could be sent half 
way and stopthere. Noman could have 
half of him sent and the other half kept 
at home. No man could hold the be- 
lief and not hold it at the same instant. 
To send, or not to send, that was the 
question. Zo send was to side with one 
party against the other. Not to send was 
to side with the last party against the 
first. The Board had to choose between 
the two. : 

To adopt an ambiguous policy, to 
be one.thing to the ear, and. another in 
deed, and to attempt the acrobatic feat 
of riding two horses going. in opposite 


| 


directions at the same time — nobody. 


was in a mood to tolerate that. The 
discussion had been. continued long 


enough before the public to give every 


one clear conceptions and positive views. 
There. was no room for shjrking or 
dodging the question. Neither side 
would put up with that. To send or 
not to send—there was no other deci- 


the doctrinal basis of missions—an extra- 
bibical belief ; and not Only this, but to 
indorse a new method and principle of 
constructing theology—an extra-biblical 
method and principle ; to antagonize the 
history, the traditions, the genius and 
the constitution of the Board ; to take a 
course which would do violence to the 
conscientious convictions and religious 
faith of a great majority of its supporters 
and friends, and put itself out of sym- 
pathy in this respect with all other evan- 
gelical missionary boards in this coun- 
try; and, so far as is known, in the 
world ; and to do all this to pleasea 
minority who say they do not hold their 
speculation as a doctrine, a religious 
faith, a deep conscientious conviction, 
but only as an opinion. 

Not to send was to hold on in the cus- 
tomary way, to make no violent change, 
no experiment, no uncertain departure ; 
to stand by the expressed will of the 
churches and the patrons; to gratify 
much the larger number ; to be true to 
the current standard orthodoxy ; to be 
loyal to the Bible as the source and test 
of Christian doctrine ; to remain in har- 
mony with the great evangelical denomi- 
nations, and have their confidence ; and, 
above all, to be faithful to Christ, and 
the great trust that had been committed 
to them. With the majority, it was not 
a matter of opinion that was at stake, 
but a sacred trust; and they could not 
risk it to gratify private, speculative, ex- 
tra-biblical opinions. The Board, there- 
fore, felt it could not hesitate when the 
naked issue, to send, or not to send, was 
before it ; and it decided, clearly, strong- 
ly, kindly, sadly, from sympathy with 
their brethren, not to send. 

Looked at in the light of the deepest 
truth and reality, this decision was not 
a victory of one party over another in the 
Board, but the simple determination of 
the Board to hold on in its customary 
ways. A gentleman remarked to me 
that the Board, by its decision, had rev- 
olutionized itself. But, if it revolution- 
ized itself, it revolutionized itself as the 
earth revolutionizes itself when it keeps 
on rolling around its axis or revolving 
about the sun. It merely decided to 
hold on in its old way. It could not do 
otherwise without being untrue to itself, 
without changing its identity, without 
the danger, it thought, of suicide, If 
there was any victory, it was, strictly 
speaking, the victory of the old Board 
over an element in it that demanded to 
make it a new Board. 


SOME OTHER CRITICISMS, 


Some other criticisms have been made 
on the meeting in Springfield and its re- 
sults that need a brief reference. The 
conference on the part of the conserva- 
tive men before the meeting was fre- 
quently referred to, and criticised from 
the platform. Certainly, it was unfor- 
tunate that any such conference was 
deemed necessary. But the criticism. 
comes with poor grace from these who 
the year before met in secret confer- 
ence to mature and outline their policy, 
who had had more than one conference 
for the same purpose before the meeting 
in Springfield, and who, after having lost 
the day, on Thursday, on all the vital 
issues, absented themselves from the 
meeting on Thursday evening, to consult 
together what they should do next, 
though that was known to be the occa- 
sion on which memorial services were 
to be held for the late President Hopkins 
and Alpheus Hardy—persons who had 
been quoted by them as if they were 
held by them in special honor. | 

The absence of much of the custom- 
ary spiritual influence and uplift in the 
meetings was lamented by all; but the 
complaints and censure come back like 


boomerangs on those who made them. 


They had forced a debatable issue, and 
renewed it persistently, and then they 
found fault that it produced debate, and 
prevented sweet and heavenly commun-. 
ing together. | 
ARGUMENT AGAINST COUNCILS, | 
It was said that the arguments against 
the council expedient, and the rejection 


| of that expedient were an impeachment 


of Congregationalism. One man said 
on the platform that he had never heard 
so much said against Congregationalism 
in all his life as he had heard in that 
debate. But the opposition was not to 
councils, in their proper place—the place 
in which Congregationalism puts them ; 
but to councils put to a new and un- 
Congregational use. It was overwhelm- 
ingly shown both that the question of 
doctrinal fitness was too vitally involved 
with the whole make-up of the mission- 
ary, and with the complicated and deli- 
cate interests and relations of the mis- 
sionary service, to be passed on, off-hand, 
by a council ; and that even in this land 
ordination by a council doés not give a 
minister doctrinal standing in all the 
Congregational churches ; for, if a min- 
ister, thus ordained, leaves one Church 
and goes to another, the latter claims 
the right to decide for itself his doctrinal 
fitness ; or, if it installs him, it submits 
it to a new council. Neither the neces- 
sities of the case, therefore, nor the 
analogy of Congregational usage, would 
permit this high and delicate question to 
be finally and conclusively submitted to 
any party not responsible for the conduct 
of the mission, nor familiar with its 
needs. Consequently, when the vote 
come to be taken, though the strongest 
and the best men favoring the measure 
had elaborately advocated it, only 19 
voted for it; to rro who opposed it. 
| DR. ALDEN, 


It has been said, also, that Dr. Alden | 


should have been dropped, as he had 
committed mistakes and had made him- 


‘sweetest and gentlest of men, _ 
some mysterious reason, the vials of 
wrath were poured out on him for two 


represented. 


‘one can tell. 


self personally offensive. How this 


\ 


But, for 


days without a word, or wince, or scowl, 


or anything to disturb the benignity of 


his countenance. While the question of 
his re-election was pending, it was stated 
by members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee that he, in all his official acts, acted 
under instructions, and that the Com- 
mittee, and not Dr. Alden, were respon- 
sible. It was stated, also, by Dr. 
Plumb that his services were invaluable 
to the Committee, especially on account 
of his financial ability and sharp look-out 
on the finances, as he was the one, when 
the other secretaries asked for men and 
expenditures, who was the first to see 
where the money was to come from. 
No new man could take his place with- 
out great loss to the Board. Dr, Clark 
also expressed the hope that he would 
be re-elected, testifying to the pleasant 
personal relations betweenthem. When, 
at last, not moved by provocation, but. 
by friendly remarks, he rose to put his 
letter of resignation in the hands of the 
Board, if they should chose to accept it, 
such a storm of applause, long contin- 
ued, and then renewed, arose as greeted 
no other speaker. Then followed the 
most difficult, the most felicitous, the 
most Christly, the most. skillful, without 
any planned skill, the most _ extraor- 
dinary, speech of the whole three days’ 
debate—not a word of bitterness or re- 
flection on others ; not a sign of a ruf- 
fled or anxious spirit—as sweet, as pure, 
as heavenly, as the song of an angel. 
Nothing was to be done but to re-elect 
him, and he received 123 votes out of 
the 167 cast. : 


VOTING OF NEW MEMBERS, 


Remarks of extreme severity have 
been made, because before the decisive 
votes continuing the historical policy of 
the Board and the election of officers, 
thirteen new corporate members were 
chosen, and were given an opportunity 


‘to vote on those questions ; and_it is rep- 


resented that this was done to swell the 
majority. The fact, which is not men- 
tioned, is that, at the beginning of the 
discussion onThursday afternoon, when no 
one knew what turn the discussion 
would take, or where it would end, it 
was moved that the elections take place 
at 4 o’clock, and, no matter what  busi- 
ness was before the house at that hour, 
it should be suspended at that time, and 
resumed where it was left after the elec- 
tions were over ; and this was voted, no 
one dissenting. It is entirely unjust, 
therefore, to make any such insinuation 
as the one referred to. Besides, it has 
been the practice to elect the new mem- 
bers first, and give them an opportunity 
to vote for the officers; and the same 
course was pursued in this respect this 
year as last. 

The election of Dr. Storrs was only 
objected to because it was known that he 
was strongly committed to the contin- 
uance of the missionary work in the 
ways in which God has so signally hon- 
ored it. The election is one that, in the 
mind of the general Christian world, 
honors the Board, and gives grace and 
dignity to the cause, exalted and trans- 
cendent as it is. 

It has been stated that it was a grave 
mistake to vote down the proposition for 
a Committee of Investigation, introduced 
by Dr. Plumb on Friday morning. But 
this was so ungraciously received by 
Professor Smythe, in a speech, in which 
he appeared at disadvantage, betraying 
chagrin and weakness and loss of hope, 
that the tide took an unexpected turn ; 
and, after two or three other short 
speeches preparing the way for it, the 
motion to lay the whole subject on the 
table was carried by a very large vote. 
It seemed to me that not more than six 
feeble voices, three of which I recogniz- 
ed to be conservative, were given in the 
negative. It appeared as if, by this time, 
almost every one was glad to have the 
Board itseif make no provision for the 
Opening of the subject again at the next 
annual meeting. 

So far, then, as the action at Spring- 
field goes, the Board has indorsed the 
interpretation put on the action at Des 


Moimes by the Prudential Committee 


during the last year, and recommended 
to them “an unabated carefulness in 
guarding the Board from any committal 
to the doctrine”’ of future probation here- 
after. This action has been greatly mis- 
It has been said that the 
Board has taken the ground that it will 
not send out missionaries who are not as 
certain what God is going to do with the 
dead heathen as they are of the existence 
of God, or whose views are at all unset- 
tled on eschatological subjects, though 
not holding the view of probation after 
death. Nothing of the sort. The Board 
has only guarded itself against approval 
of the doctrine, against those who hold 
the belief. It is the positive, extra-bibli- 
cal dogma that it refuses to install in its 
missions. Its candidates are not expect- 
ed nor required to know all the counsels 
of God concerning the heathen. It does 
not expect nor ask them to go beyond or 
one side of what God has revealed on 
this subject in his Word. Any evangeli- 
cal Christian, in other respects qualified, 
who rests in the revelation which God 
has made in the Scriptures about the 
last things—who holds to these, however 
much he thinks above and beyond, but 
reaches no controvening belief and _ac- 
cepts no undermining speculation—can 
be sent as a missionary of the American 
Board. | 
OUTCOME. 
_ Now, what is to be the outcome? No 
It has been charged that 
there has been, during the ‘past year, a 


of trust funds has been drawn on for this 
purpose...In 1879 the. Board unani- 


of the Otis legacy, as it should be deem- 
ed advisable from time to time, in mak- 
ing. advance movements, laying new 
foundations. Year before last $150,000 
were used in this way; last year $200,000 
at the solicitation and advice of Dr. 
Clark. This went into permanent im- 
provements, once made for all, and not 
much adding to future current expenses. 
The receipts for current expenses, last 
year, were less than $9,000 below 
what they were the year previous. But 
this was because the dissatisfied men 
gave generously last year. It is to be 
hoped they will this year. It is good 
Congregationalism, as it was stated by 
a brother in this Club last week, for a 
minority to yield gracefully, in a sharp 
issue, to the vote of the majority. It 
can hardly be supposed that in this mis- 
sionary age they will be willing to have 
nothing to do with missions. If they 
withdraw their funds, and contribute 
them through other missionary boards, 
accompanying them with the same de- 
/ mand that they have made of the Amer- 
ican Board—viz., that those holding the 
Andover probationary belief should be 
sent as missionaries, the demand would 
meet with the same repulse among all 
the evangelical denominations in the 
world. Nothing would be gained on the 
ground of the complaint. Besides, there 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, in the 
actual missionary work of the Board 
which they find fault with. It is eco- 
nomical, wise, successful. The blessing 
of God is on it in a pre-eminent degree, 
They cannot refuse this work their con- 
fidence, their benediction, their prayers} 
will they their gifts ? 

They certainly will not organize a new 
Board. The hearts of the people are 
too deeply imbedded in devotion to the 
old Board for this. The probable fol- 
lowing would be too small, to say noth- 
ing of the want of a sufficient occasion 
‘in the judgment of the Christian public. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that, when 
the personal feeling has had time to wear 
off, and good, sound common sense, cool 
judgment, and unruffled Christian prin- 
ciple have reasserted themselves, they 
will be willing to work cheerfully and 
‘harmoniously with the Board for the 
work’s sake, for the Master’s sake, ac- 
cepting it as it is, though it is not, in 
one respect, all they would like to have 
it. Can nothing be settled in the 
kingdom of Christ by long and full de- 
bate and deliberate action, and left 
settled, when it violates no precept or 
principle of Christ’s Word ? 


- 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25, 1887. 

The other morning, just about the 
dawn of day, when the President and 
Mrs. Cleveland quietly arrived from 
their long tour, they looked as bright 
and fresh as if they had only returned 
from a drive to Oak View, instead of 
having been absent three weeks, travel- 
ed 4,500 miles through seventeen States, 
and met millions of American citizens, 
who gladly greeted their distinguished 
guests with a continuous round of festiv- 
ities. Both the President and his wife 
expressed themselves as delighted with 
their travels and charmed with the cor- 
diality and hospitality of their reception, 
as well as greatly pleased at the indica- 
tions of the substantial evidences of the 
progress and prosperity of the great and 
growing region through which they pass- 
ed, No doubt the trip will ibe of ma- 
terial benefit to both the people and the 
President. 

The Department clerks are again in 
what may be aptly termed a state of 
‘mind over the resumption of the Civil 
Service examinations, which began in 
the War Department last summer, and 
were suspended temporarily on account 
of the heat. Uvltimately, all the clerks 
will have to submit to the test, whether 
there be vacancies or not. Many of the 
unfortunates, in their anxiety and des- 
peration, are nightly pondering their old 
text-books, while others have obtained 
private. teachers, 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is, at present, the center of popu- 
lar interest at the capital, as well as else- 
where, on account of a number of im- 
portant cases to be tried, among which I 
may mention that of the Chicago an- 
archists, to be heard next Thueday, and 
the prohibition cases from Kansas, Iowa, 


adjudication of the last-named cases will 
determine the constitutionality of State 
prohibitory legislation, and will, besides, 
involve millions of dollars; for, in the 
advent that the decision is adverse to 
such enactments, the States will be made 
pecuniarily responsible for breaking up 


perceived what an immense responsibil- 
ity rests on our highest Court in this 
Class Of cases. 

Last week the representatives of most 
of the agricultural colleges and agricult- 
ural experiment stations in the United 
States had a meeting in this city for the 
purpose of interchanging views, with the 
hope of advancing the weighty interests’ 


committed to their charge—the conven- 


tion having assembléd under the auspices 
of Congress. The deliberations of this 


cal and theoretical—were of such a 
Character as to give promise of the most 


| flattering and satisfactory results. 


Washington is a great place for nation- 


- 


mously voted to appropriaté the whole 


body of educated farmers—both practi-: 


and Georgia, to be decided later.. The} 


the liquor traffic without compensation } 
to the dealers. “Thus, it can be readily 


| 


al conventions, and it may, at no distant | 


united endeavor will be put forth to that 


end. There’aré many who believe that. 


properly directed efforts will secure for 


the capital both the national conventions 
The 


National Republican Committee is _call- 


of the two great political parties. 


ed to meet in this city on December 8th 
next. 


in the reptile department of the Smith- 


much benefit to humanity. Itis the in- 
jection of the virus of the rattlesnake into 


covering an antidote to that deadly 
poison.. 

Washington is not free from labor 
troubles, as the Knights of Labor here 
are thoroughly organized, and assert 
themselves in a vigorous and aggressive 
manner. Ina few days there will be a 
grand demonstration—it being the pur- 
pose to parade 10,000 men—as an earn- 
est protest against the verdict of the 
Washington judge who pronounced a 
boycott a common conspiracy. 

The capital is becoming notorious for 
bloody murders, generally occurring on 
Saturday nights, and mostly being the 
work of colored roughs. Of the eight 
men. now confined in the District jail on 
the charge of murder, seven are Negroes. 


THOUGHTS ON THE Y. M. C. A. CON- 
VENTIONS. 


The energetic meeting of the Interna- 
tional Convention of Y. M. C. A. in 
this city last May, and the harmonious 
and successful Convention held at Wood- 
land this month, afford material for re- 
flection. - It is plainly shown that this is 
the solvent of the sects, for the members 
freely fellowship with each other. ‘This 
movement has already acquired sufficient 
momentum to carry it on still further, 
but to what is not plainly to be seen. 
It is apparent that great good has already 
been accomplished, and it has the work 
well in hand for still greater good. That 
the growing power of secretaries was 


said, ‘‘ The work should be done by the 
whole membership, and not by paid sec- 
retaries.” The training-school for secre- 
taries at Springfield, Mass., seems neces- 
sary to furnish trained and competent 
men to take charge of Associations. 
Will they, in time, take the attitude of 
religious leaders? Or, will they remem- 
ber “that he that is greatest among you, 


after a while, consider the secretaryship 
an order, instead of an office? That 
these trained men, who come from all 
sorts of occupations, and have had the 


} drill and discipline which comes from’ 
contact with men and affairs, will make 


their mark and push things is to be ex- 
pected. So far, the Y. M. C. A. has 
worked for and with the churches. Will 
these men, who have fought their way 
and paid their way up to their present 
position, be content to work for the 
churches ? Will the membership of these 
Associations still continue active mem- 
bers of the churches? or, will they con- 
sider that the duties of the Association 
take all their time and deserve all the at- 
tention they can give, and so, without 
thinking of what they are doing, become 
only silent members of the churches ? 


The annual report of the Utah Com- 


ial prosperity of the Territory. The 
population is estimated at 200,000, a 
gain of nearly 60,000 since 1880. 
valuation of the property assessed is 
$35,665,802. 
tion of Utah is 132,297. 
sage of the Edmunds’ Law in 1882, 541 
persons have been indicted for unlawful 


amy was 14. Many of those indicted 
fled to escape arrest. 7 


in 1888 contines grow in popular 
favor, and it is probable that a great and 


A scientific experiment is being made 


sonian Institution that may result in 


dogs and pigeons, with the view of dis- 


feared could be seen, when one delegate | 


let him be your servant”? Will they, 


mission shows a great gain in the mater- 


The 


The total church popula- 
Since the pas- 


cohabitation, and 287 of these were con- 
victed. The number convicted of polyg- 


“CHOIR LEADERS 


Are invited to make the ensuing season their 
most successful one, by adopting one of Dit- 
son & Oo.’s books, which are most carefully 
compiled, and contain the newest works of the 
best composers. 


American Authem Book. 
6ér doz) Johnson, Abbey and Tenney. 
Pleases everybody. Large sales. Order 
with Ditson & Oo.’s imprint. 


Dreassler’s Sacred Selections. ($1.50, or 
$18.50 per doz.) Very large and varied col- 
lection. 

Jehovah's Praise. ($1, or $9 per doz.) By 
L. O. Emerson. A new Church Music book 
of the best character. Many new anthems 
and metrical tunes. i 
Other well-known books with good Anthem 

Collections are: Emerson’s ANTHEMS OF 

PRAISE; Henshaw’s LAUS DEO; Palmer 

and Trowbridge’s SANTORAL; Leslie’s VOX 

LAUDIS, and the SHEPARD OCHUROH 

OCLESITION. | Price of each, $1, or $9 per 

ozen. 

- Bend for lists of our 8.000 Octavo pieces, 

costing 5 to 10 cents each. . 


ts Books Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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6. Gold Blonde. 
7. Ash Bionde. | 5* 
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A Select School for Young Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information addres; 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, (a), 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


.. Professors, 


jaan next study year will begin September 1, 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 


land, Cal. 
The usual facilities are granted with but a 


small charge. 


School for Girls and Young Ladies, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL, 


HIS ‘School gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


{ie COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 


ACADEMY 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pleasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 


Los Angeles, Cal, 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SOHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMEROIAL OOURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOE PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M. 8. MARSH, Nevada City | 


GEO, M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J. T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 
For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, OAL. 


Whitman College. 


IXTH YEAR (TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 
of Whitman Seminary) begins Sept. 5. 
Three college courses, normal and col- 
lege preparatory departments, conservatory 
music, school of art, elocution, surveying #04 
languages. Last year had 210 students. 


modern 


apparatus, good board at reduced rates, with 
domestic work optional. For catalogue address 
the President. A.J.ANDERSON,A.M ,Pb.D. 

Walla Walls, W.T. 


‘Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Psrnorral. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. BE. JIEWETT, Princip». 


ircular free of Tw® 
onth is ma 
new edition of Mother, — 


and Heaven, 180,000sold. Edited by T. L- 

trated, $2. E. B. TREAT, 771 broadway, 


day, be designated as the city of con- | 


SABBATH-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


For your Sunday-school Cards, Lib: aries, Maps, Records, Lesson Helps, Illustrated 
Sunday-school Papers, and all Sunday-sckool requisites, send to | 


W BRIER & SON. 
42 Geary Street, San Francisco. 


Field Seminary! 


ALAMEDA 00., OAL. 


Has twelve teachers, new buildings, library: — 
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Girele. 


IF I WERE A VOICE. 


If I were a voice—a persuasive voice— 
That could travel the wide world through, 

I would fly on the beams of the morning 

light, 

And mise to men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true. | 

I'd fly, I’d fly, o’er land and sea, 

Wherever a human heart might be, 

Telling a tale, or singing a song, 

In praise of the right, in blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice—a consoling voice— 
I’d fly on the wings of air; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I’d seek, 
And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 
To save them from despair. 
I'd fly, I’d fly, o’er the crowded town, 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the suffering hearts of men, : 
And teach them to rejoice again. 


If I were & voice—a convincing voice— 
I'd travel with the wind; 
And whenever I saw the nations torn 
By warfare, jealousy, or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the thunder-crash, 
And into their blinded bosoms flash, 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I'd teach them Christian brotherhood. 


If I were a voice—a pervading voice— 

I'd seek the kings of earth; 
Id find them alone on their beds at night, 
And whisper words that should guide them 

right-— 

Leonie of priceless worth. 
I'd fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 
And tell them things they never heard— 
Truths which the ages for aye repeat, 
Unknown to the statesmen at their feet, 


If I were a voice—an immortal voice— 
I’d speak in the people’s ear; 
And whenever they shouted “Liberty!” 
Without deserving to be free, 
I’d make their mission clear. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the earth rejoice— 
If I were a voice--an immortal voice. 
—Charles Mackay. 


THE NEW LINE FENCE. 


“Tf there ain’t them hens again,” said 
Elias Long, setting down the milkpail on 
the kitchen porch with a jerk. The stout, 
pleasant-faced woman to whom he spoke 
paused in the doorway, with her bare 
arms twisted into her calico apron, and 
regarded the offenders mildly. 

They were struggling through one of 
the gaps in thé broken-down fence which 
separated Mr. Long’s garden from that 
of his neighbor, Alvin Talcott—a pro- 
cession of nine, clucking in a crooning 
way and stepping high. They came on 
with composed deliberation, pausing 
among the cucumbers with a contemplat- 
ive air, skirting the radishes after a dis- 
satisfied survey, and settling down at last 
among the tomatoes with a chorus of vic- 
torious clucks. 

“Tt ain’t going to do,” said Mr. Long, 
wiping a disturbed face with his old red 
silk handkerchief. “I ain’t going to 
stand it!” 

“Tt ain’t likely he’s thought of it,” 
said his wife, tranquilly. | 

“He can’t think of nothing but that 
pesky croquet business,” rejoined Mr. 
Long, jerking his head toward his neigh- 
bor’s yard, from which the sound of 
voices and the click of mallets proceeded. 

“Oh, laws, Elias!” Mrs. Long began, 
in easy remonstrance ; but her husband 
had seized an old tin dipper from the 
porch shelf, and was making for the to- 
mato patch as fast as his sixty years 
would permit. ‘There was a wild cackling 
and scattering as he threw his dipper 
into the midst of the scratching flock, 
pushed them unrelentingly to the far- 
thest possible point, and leaned exhaust- 
edly against the sunken gate of the dilap- 
idated fence. It was sunken with the 
weight of the many friendly chats held 


across it since the long-ago period of its 


erection ; chats held at all times of day 
and upon all subjects—politics, mowing- 
machines, fertilizers, sewing societies, 
crochet patterns, raised cake, recipes, 
etc, 

Mr. Talcott’s croquet ground was be- 
fore him. Mr. Talcott himself stood 
near, leaning the weight of his small and 
wiry person on his mallet—his hat over 
one ear, his cheerful round face shining 
with eagerness, his whole attitude ex- 
pressive of watchful and profound ab- 
sorption. 

Mr. Long surveyed the scene with dis- 
pleasure. He had, originally, strongly 
disapproved of Mr. Talcott’s croquet 
ground. He had not been sure that 
croquet was not on a level with “‘keerds” 
and gambling’; and that a deacon of the 
church and a member of the town coun- 
cil should countenance and encourage 
such iniquity was a subject for grave re- 
flection. 

From this, after frequent glimpses at, 
and occasional considerations of, the 
game over the fence, he had softened to 
the opinion that it was a waste of time 
and a pack of foolishness, falling gradu- 
ally into the habit, despite his convic- 
tions, of observing it regularly; graduat- 
ing from the fence to Mr. Talcott’s 
doorstep, and thus acquiring a tolerable 
knowledge of its baleful methods. He 
had even been known to manifest an in- 
terest in the game, to tender advice in a 
crisis, to give his opinion on a disputed 
point, to join in applause of a good 
strike. 

But he had always considered that his 
presence was something of a reproof and 
restraint. Just now, as he stood frown- 
ing down the long, wicketed ground, 
nothing could have convinced him that 
he had ever retreated in the least from 
his primal attitude of rigorous disap- 
proval, 

Mr. Long shifted his position nearer. 

“You'll have to keep them hens of 
yourn to home,” he said. ‘They're 
spoiling my garden jest about as fast as 
they can manage it.” 

Mr. Talcott’s smiling face hardened. 
It was not the first time his neighbor had 


mentioned the hens, though never hither- 
to with so much detision. 

‘I don’t really know as it’s any of my 
concern,” he said; “you can’t jest expect 
for me to be chasing hens everlastingly.” 

‘IT don’t know but what you better be 
chasing hens than wasting time over this 
here,” responded his neighbor, surveying 
the croquet ground with sternness in his 
long-featured face. 

Mr. Talcott’s small, bright eyes snap- 


‘You hain’t no call, as I know of, to 


| give no opinion whatsoever,” he retorted. 


Mr. Long turned his eyes upon his 
irate countenance. He was slower to 
anger than his neighbor. “ About them 
hens,” he said, ‘I ruther guess this line 
fence better be fixed up; needs it. They 
couldn’t get in then unless they should 
go round by the orchard, and that ain’t 
likely.” 

**T hain’t been calculating to lay out 
anything on fences jest at present,” said 
Mr. Talcott, bracing himself on his short 
legs defiantly. 

Mr. Long’s thin face grew grim. “You 
better jest think over about this here 
fence,” said he, as he turfed stiffly away. 
Mrs. Talcott had come out of the 
house with a little bowl in her hands—a 
thin woman, with pleasing remains of 
sandy-haired prettiness. 

**] want you to take in some of my 
rising to Hannah,” she said. They had 
known each other by their first names 
for some fifty years. 

When Mrs. Long opened the kitchen- 
door at 6 o’clock the next morning, and 
stood looking out at the early August 
day in the moment before the fried pork 
had sizzled itself quite brown and the 
coffee came to a boil, her faculties con- 
centrated themselves upon an unexpected 
circumstance just beneath her eyes. 

“ Elias,”’ she said, ** he’s tearing down 
the line fence. He’s got Job Dwyer 
helping him.” She was devoid of sus- 
picions concerning the fact; her voice 
was merely inquiring. 

Mr. Long had tipped back against the 
wall, studying the city paper to which he 
subscribed. He brought the front legs 
of his chair to the floor at his wife’s an- 
nouncement, and came to the door rath- 
er slowly. He stood there, rubbing his 
chin doubtfully, and then went down the 
steps and toward his neighbor’s yard. 
Some inner consciousness prompted him 
to make a careless and indirect approach, 
to pause and inspect the garden, and 
stop to tighten the empty clothes-line, 
and to bring up at the fence in an acci- 
dental and unpremeditated way. 

Mr. Talcott was working energetically, 
A pile of worm-eaten posts, pulled up by 
the roots, and broken pieces lay before 
him. A little further down Job Dwyer 
was amassing a similar heap. 

*‘T thought likely you’d think better of 
it,” Mr. Long observed, with his eyes 
fixed wearily on the other. ‘This fence 
has been wanting fixing for quite a spell. 
I don’t know as it’s worth while tearing 
it down. I thought mebbe a little fixing 
up’d do it. But I’m willing to do my 
share, if you be calculating to build a 
new one.” After an unresponsive pause: 
‘You're calculating to build a new one, 
I s’pose ?”’ 

“Ves, I be,” Mr. Talcott rejoined, 
with acrimonious promptness. 

‘Well,’ he said, “it'll be a good thing. 
I s’pose it ought to have been done be- 
fore.” He pulled a blade of grass and 
-chewed it undauntedly for two or three 
minutes before he went into the house. 

‘‘Well?” said his wife, as she set the 
dish of pork on the table. 

‘‘He’s set out to build a new line 
fence,” said Mr. Long, taking his seat, 
and shoving his knife up and down be- 
tween the tines of his fork. 

His wife turned to look at him. Her 
sharp intuition rooted out the dark side 
of the statement. 

“You hain’t had words with -him, 
Elias ?”’ she said, a quick alarm in her 
pleasant face. ‘*Now, you didn’t have 
no trouble with him yesterday about 
them hens ?”’ 

“TI told him,” said Mr. Long, reach- 
ing for the coffee-pot, “his hens had 
been making tol’able free in my garden, 
and the fence better be fixed up. If he’s 
a mind to flare up like a fool I don’t 
know as it’s any of my concern.” 

He took a swallow from his cup. His 
wife watched him wistfully. She looked 
dazed. She went about the house that 
day with an uneasy apprehension in her 
face. 

‘‘T don’t know what to make of it,” 
she kept thinking, in a troubled way. 

She knew by the next night. The new 
line fence was done. It was seven feet 
high. There was nothing to be seen 
across it except the upper half of Mr. 
Talcott’s house, the tops of the trees and 
the barn roof. It rose tall and stern 
and forbidding, and there was no gate. 


It was a hostile, uncompromising barrier. | 


It was an effective monument to Mr. 
Talcott’s wrath and resentment. 

The summer passed on into the fall, 
and the fall became raw and windy, and 
eventually snowy. Mr. Long’s tomatoes 
had not suffered again from Mr. Talcott’s 
hens. They had ripened finely. They 
had been eaten and stewed; they had 


been made up in catsup, and they had. 


been pulled while green to be sliced and 
pickled. 

Mr. Talcott’s fence had accomplished 
this and a great deal more. It had stood 
there like an evil monster, and had never 
been crossed. It had come down like a 
curse from the skies, and shut off all the 
old communication, and turned the old 
friendship into a hard enmity, and the 
old trust into a fixed rancor. 

It became rapidly known that the two 
old neighbors were “not on speaking 


terms,” and the causes and circumstances | 


of the rupture were not a mystery. It 


was known, too, that Mrs. Long and 
Mrs. Talcott were not active participants 
in the quarrel. The old pleasant com- 


cause, im their timid, womanly submis- 
siveness, they obeyed the unspoken 
commands of their husbands rather than 
face the displeasure which would have 
followed a defiance of them. But they 
smiled when they met each other ; they 
lingered in the church vestibule to ex- 


change ‘‘good mornings.” 


The autumn days filled the air with 
the dim blue vapor and not unpleasant 


odor of bonfire smoke. Mr. Talcott 


was late with his. He put it off till his 
fall cleaning was done—the garden freed 
of the dried and empty bean vines, and 
raked off; the weeds pulled up, which 
had flourished, powerless for harm, dur- 
ing the last month or two, and which 
now stood black and frozen ; a few dead 
bushes cut down, and the fruit trees trim- 
med here and there. It was late in No- 
vember when the pile lay ready, low 
down in a corner of the plundered pota- 
to-patch. In some of its rough hollows 
lay the remains of thin snow. 

Mr. Talcott lighted it directly after 
supper. Now and then he replenished 
it; at 8 o’clock it was still burning. He 
sat down on an old stump to look at it as 
it leaped and flickered itself out, lighting 
up a broad space around it, and shining 
on the high fence. 
Mr. Talcott sat- with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his hands. There 
was a sort of peace in the clear night and 


In the early quiet which had settled 


down upon it. He looked around at 
the still, bare scene and the pale, gray 

sky, and felt something of the tranquillity. 

A little spark from the subsiding fire 

snapped into a little pile of dry stalks 

half a rod distant, and they flamed up. 

A twig took fire from them, and burned 

to its end, and a loose splinter blazed in 

its turn. He watched the curious line 

of light as it ate its flickering way along. 

There was a deep deposit of dead leaves 

drifted up against the tall fence. They 

took the alarm, and glowed and crackled 

smartly. After then the flames mounted 
up and grew broader and redder; the 
fence had caught fire. 

Mr. Talcott got up and walked over 

to it. Then he returned, with scarcely 

the haste that might be looked for, and 

started for the pump. He seemed rath- 

er to linger on his way; when he reached 

it, he stood a. moment without doing 

anything in particular before he filled a 

wooden pail which lay near, and went 

back with it. The fence was flaming 

brightly, but he stopped to pick out a 

chip which had got stuck in the sole of 
his boot, and tied the old woolen muffler 
he wore around his neck with hands that 

were not quite steady. Then he peered 
all about him in an oddly guilty way, 
emptied his pail of water on the ground, 
and went and sat down on the stump 
again. He looked cold and cross and 
uneasy, and anything but heroic; but 
there was a new-found warmth within 
him, 

There was quite a crowd about the 
place, half an hour later, looking at the 
blackened remains of the line fence— 
several men, attracted by the flames, and 
a few women hastily wrapped up. Mr. 
Long had come out and watched the 
conflagration from a discreet distance. 
But he had drawn gradually closer, till 
he finally stood poking over the warm 
cinders with one foot. Mr. Talcott 
stood near by. They did not look at 
each cther fora moment. Then the lat- 
ter spoke, in a voice made high and 
sharp by the greatness of the effort : 

“Went down jest like paper,” he said. 
**T guess there couldn’t anybody a-stop- 
ped it—nothing at all!” He felt that 
he regained by this some of the dignity 
he had lost in his own conception ; he 


| looked relieved. 


His neighbor did not reply directly. 
The darkness hid his softened, perturbed 
expression, and he was not the person to 
make it manifest. His tone, when he 
spoke, was composed and even conde- 
scending. 

According to law,” he said, sup- 
pose I’m called on to put up the next 
one, seeing as you put up this here one. 
I s’pose I might do it at any time; I 
ain’t so terrible busy just at present.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Talcott, looking 
down the garden, “I rather guess you 
better build a picket. I guess a picket 
would do full as well. You hain’t heard 
how old Lem Pearson is, have you?” — 
Frank Leslie's. 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


A doctor, in America, is very apt to 
have been a traveler, and, being an 
American, to have seen a great deal that 
the ordinary traveler misses. His 
knowledge of the inside of his fellow- 
creatures seems to assist him in observ- 
ing facts connected with their external: 
environment. He is comparatively free 
from prejudices, and his opinions upon 
things in general are dictated by solid 
common sense. His professional train- 
ing tends to sharpen his insight into hu- 
man nature, and, if his own nature be 
sociable and humane, he forms many | 
agreeable acquaintances in all parts of 
the world. In the seclusion of his rural 
study, shadcwed by the elm tree on the 
lawn, and rendered fragrant by the lilac 
bush under the window, he cons over 
the latest discoveries Of science, and 
meditates wisely and discriminatingly 
upon politics, literature, and art.— 
American Magazine. 


Man knows not perfect life, who has 


sympathy and strength. 


Wait, and you will grow stong mental- 


‘ly; waiting after the crop is sown. 


panionship seemed virtually ended, be-. 


never had a woman’s love and tear, her. 


Farm and Bousehold 


CHICKFN HasH*on Rice Toast.— 


remains of poultry. Trim the meat 
from the bones, remove the skin, and 
cut the meat fine; put in a pan, add a 
little water to moisten it, and salt and 
white pepper. When the water is evap- 
orated arrange the chicken nicely on 
rice toast, and, if desired, a poached 
egg may be placed on top. Prepare the 
rice as follows : Boil the rice the night 
before, pour it in a yellow. dish, and 
place it in the ice-box, with a weight 
upon it. The next morning cut it in 
half-inch slices, brush a little butter over 
them; place the slices between the 
broiler, and toast to a delicate brown; 
pour a little melted butter over them; 
add salt and pepper and the juice of an 
orange. 


STEWED CoprisH,—Put three pounds 
of fresh codfish into boiling water, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of salt, and, after boil- 
ing five minutes, allow it to drain. Heat 
in a saucepan one pint of rich milk or 
cream, with four tablespoonfuls of fine 
bread crumbs. Place the fish into this 
sauce, stewing it for ten minutes, 4nd 
season it with cayenne pepper. Cut 
the codfish into pieces, Sliced hard- 
boiled eggs served with this sauce tends 
to improve the same.— Chicago Herald. 


At the present price of pure-breed 
dairy cows, few farmers feel able to buy 
them, unless they intend to combine 
with dairying the business of fine stock- 
raising. The dairyman will, therefore, 
find the plan of starting with select grade 
cows and a pure-breed bull of good pedi- 
gree best adapted to a limited purse. A 
herd of three-fourths or seven-eights Hol- 
stein or Jersey grade cows can thus be 


siderable quantity of fruit can be sold at 


effort.is made. Remember in shipping 
you have to pay transportation and com- 
mission charges, run the risk of getting 
to market when there is an overstock, 
and running the risk of loss, so that you 
can readily afford to: take a little less, 
and sell at home for cash.—Indianapo 
lis Journal. 


SuccoTasH.—Cook about three cups | 
of lima beans, and the same of corn cut 
from the cob until done. Mix them to- 
gether after draining well; then turn 
over them one cup of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter rolled in one of 
flour, and salt and pepper to taste. Cook 
about ten minutes, not more, and serve 
at once.—New England Farmer. 


THE AGRICULTURAL Fairs.—The di- 
rectors of agricultural societies in many 
parts of the West, the Orange County 
Farmer states, are awaking to the fact 
that the horse-race does not promote the 
interests of an agricultural community, 
and fair after fair announces the aboli- 
tion of racing, which is a long step in 
the right direction. 


CHICKEN Soup.—Cut up one chicken 
and put it into two quarts of milk; sea- 
son with salt and pepper. When about 
half done add two _tablespoonfuls of 
barley or of rice. When this is done 
remove the chicken from the soup, tear 
or cut part of the breast into small 
pieces, and add to the soup with a cup 
of cream.— 


HAvuLiInG Locs, Etc.—If one is not 
accustomed to work with-timber, it will 
be cheaper to buy a few hundred feet of 
lumber, when needed, than to go to the 
trouble of cutting down trees for the pur- 
pose, and hauling the logs to the saw- 
mill, 


With reference to the quality of wool, 
it is claimed that clay produces the best, 
sand second, and lime the most inferior 
quality. In cold climates wool has a 
finer texture and a superior quality. 


When the trees are low-headed they 
may be sprayed more effectually if the 
water-barrel and pump are mounted on a 
dray or drag, instead of upon a wagon. 
—Home and Farm. . 


A correspondent in British Columbia 
writes that he shall keep a stock of cows 
almost solely for the profit from the 
manure for use on his market gardens. 
—State Republican. 


The picked apples should be kept in 
as cool a place as possible. A shady 


cellar, which is generally too warm. 


work, and, if systematically performed, 
relieves the routine of life of some of its 
dullness.— Prairie Farmer. 


To beautify the plumage of fowls 
feed the seeds of sunflowers. If these 
cannot be obtained give a small quanti- 
ty of flaxseed occasionally. 


Washing the hands twice a day with 
cornmeal, and rubbing on _ a little 
glycerine at night, will keep them soft 
and white. i 


Boil peaches, whole, fifteen minutes, | 
using six ounces of sugar to a quart. 


SELF-RESPECT.—The other day there 
was found lying on one side of a ditch, 
a pig; on the other side,a man. The 
pig was sober, the man drunk, The pig 
had a ring in his nose, the man had a 
ring on his finger. Some one passing 
exclaimed, “One is judged from the 
company he keeps.” The pig arose and 


| went away.— Youth’s Companion. 


? 


This is an excellent way for using the | 


built up in a few years.—St. Louis 
Republican. 
Work up your home market. A con- | 


home at profitable prices, if only a good |. 


place in the orchard is better than the} 


Headwork saves a great deal of hand- 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal, 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
- THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 


108 and 10 Post Street, S. F. 


EsTaBLIsHED mm 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR - FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


MACHINE CO., 


| 


FRANCISOO. 


Frrst Oncrca—Oorner of Mason and Post 
streets. Pastor, Rov. Dr. OC. D. Barrows. | 

Piymourn -Post street, near Fill- 

-. more. Pastor, Rev, W. H. Scudder. 

Turep Oxnvurca—Fifteenth street, near Val- 
encia. 

Fousta —Green street, near Stockton. 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lane. . 

BerHasx COnvurcH — Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. 0. Pond. 


streets. Supply, Rev. John Kimball. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. Rey. 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Olapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


66 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. 0.’ Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. i 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERIOAN BOARD O. F, M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. ; 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secre . 


Sutter street. Mrs. L. S. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


Wm. SHEW’S: 
Photographic 


‘No, 523 EEARNY ST. 


IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


per dozen. 


AIL Kinps oF PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK EXECUTED 


Oo” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRaNorsco, 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden{Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F, 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


 \'WINDOW SHADES, 

CORNICES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 

. And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 


Old Frames Regilded and Made as Good 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & .Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. m. to3 p.m. 


W. EF. Griswold 


Has removed to 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., OOR. GEARY ST. 


TRUMAN F..BAGON, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
Fruitvale Avenue, - Hast Oakland. 


0G" We recommend him as a man of. honor 


| and integrity. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Physician, Surgeon, Accoucheur, | 


SPECIAL -OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


J\HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIO 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 


rates can be offered. | 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now am 
established reputation as a literary magazine.. 
It should find place in every home circle.. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon social, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico du 


one ane political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


.00. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
2s 


332-336 KEARNY STREET 
Bet. & Pine Sts. - San FRAnorsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. é 


‘THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


[3 Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 
For the purpose of facilitating communication 


between the readers of THz Paocrrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 


are offered gratuiwusly, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | = 


Publishers ‘* The Pacific,” 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER of Homaoparuy,) 
125.Turk Street, - Sam Francisco; 


at 94. m. and 7 


apr13-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 


Ourvet —Oorner Noe and Seventeenth 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


O. Pins 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 


Take pleasure in announcing that thev 


lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club — 


the current year; the best thought of the liter- 


and THE PACIFIC, sent to one address, for 


HATS 


in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 p.m. Usually at home 


at. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


‘San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespar, NovemMBer 9, 1887. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxes Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tuz Pa- 
ourto for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1887. 


Don’t fail to read Dr. Dwinell’s paper 
on the American Board on our second 
page. 

All new subscribers who send $2.50 


will receive THE PaciFic to January 1, 
1889. tf 


In one of his letters published in his 
latest book, Mr. Ruskin speaks of how 
Cardinal Manning lunched him. It was 
so lovely ; ‘puff pastry, like papal pre- 
tensions—you had only to breathe on 
them and they were nowhere.” 


The Congregational ministers in En- 
gland and Wales number scmewhat over 
3,000. It was stated at the autumnal 
meeting of the Congregational Union 
_ that the abstainers outnumbered the non- 
abstainers by 400. Of the 373 theologi- 
cal students, 315 are abstinents. Our 
American ministry would, as we suppose, 
be nearly unanimous in their renuncia- 
tion of the use of intoxicants. 


Adolph Sutro has erected a statue of 
Liberty (of heroic size, not colossal) on 
one of the heights adjacent to this city, 
which he is proposing to entrust to the 
city’s Care upon certain conditions. We 
hope the city will accept it, and do by it 
as the donor wishes. It is a good work 
of art, because it copies Bartholdi’s statue 
in New York. Asa statue of liberty, in 
the civic sense, it will have a measured 
value; and asa product of local art, 
skill, and enterprise, a still further value. 
We wish it could be made to have, also, 
an educative value—morally and spiritu- 
ally—by showing that the highest free- 
dom is the portion only of those whom 
Christ has made free. 


— 


An opportunity is now afforded the 
clairvoyants, mind-readers, and so on, to 
make themselves more useful than is 
their wont, by unfolding the Benhayon 
and other mysteries that are vexing the 
courts and troubling the people. Why 
does not Mrs. Bowers’ spirit, or Ben- 
‘hayon’s, tell all the story of their taking 
off to some medium? Why not get 
something really practical and in further- 
ance of the ends of justice from the 
spirits of the dead? Why are all the 
talking spirits so whist when they are 
questioned about matters of fact, which 
we can follow out to their results and 
put to practical tests? Can they not 
afford the judges one hint, nor give the 
detectives a single clew? 


Although Dr. Henry M. Field’s letter 

to Mr. Ingersoll was a model of courtesy 
and kindness, yet Robert does not seem 
to have learned any lesson from it. His 
reply shows that his breeding or nature 
are of an entirely different sort from that 
of the family that was reared in the Had- 
dam parsonage. We are sorry Ingersoll 
could not have been tempted to appear 
in better garments. Even if one be hon- 
estly antagonistic to the Christian faith, 
it would do him no harm to show that he 
i; able to appreciate the force of the rea- 
sons on which Christian men retain their 
confidence in the word of God. But 
the man who goes off in a miscellaneous 
tirade, even when a gentlemanly «friend 
remonstrates, does not commend himself 
nor his cause. : 


Bismarck is between two fires. By his 
alliance with the Pope, in order to carry 
his military measures, he placed the Ro- 
man Church in a relation of greater free- 
dom of self-direction than the Protestant 
Church, established. This galls the Pro- 
testants, and at their late Congress they 
clamored for increased subsidies for 
their churches, fresh regulations in re- 
gard to Catholic processions and the 


suppression of the religious orders of |. 


Rome. On the other hand, the Roman- 
ists, in their Congress, took ground in 
fivor of the temporal sovereignity of the 
Pope, the re-establishment of their relig- 
ious corporations, and the subordination 
of education in all grades to the Church. 


—_ 


Why should not an intelligent statesman | 


population and profit. 


like Bismarck see that there can be no | 
solution of the religious questions, except 


in the measures which look to the entire 
severance of the Church and State? 


We are favored with a copy of the 
Portland Daily Press of October 28th, 
which contains a full report of the meet- 
ing of the ‘‘ American Missionary Asso- 
ciation.” The meeting was large and 
cheery. No debt brought its burden ; 
no discouragement cast its shadow. No 
one had anything to do but to tell his 
story. ‘The addresses and sermons were 
effective. Among the speakers was an 
Apache Indian, Carlos Montezuma, and 
a Chinaman, Yan Phon Lee, who used 
the President’s English with wonderful 
skill, but not so wittily as U.S. Senator 
Frye. The problems of destiny for 
America’s millions—present and to come 
—were discussed with pertinence and 
ability, but they are such amazing prob- 
lems as tO surpass, in some ways, any 
adequate handling. 


A deputation of thirteen (members of 
Parliament and other dignitaries of 
Queen Victoria’s realm) has been calling 
on the President of the United States, 
and others in high stations, in the inter- 
est of peace among the nations of the 
world in general, and of Christendom in 
particular. The special point urged was 
that of the settlement of disputes by ar- 
bitration, rather than by war. It is all 
very well to fix our people in that faith, 
long ago avowed and occasionly prac- 
ticed ; but the true field of endeavor for 
such deputation is in Europe itself, where 
five or six great nations with standing 
armies of millions are waiting and watch- 
ing, and leaguing and interleaguing with 
the hope of gaining some advantage that 
will tell in the guage of battle and on 
the field of blood. 


— 


The Open Court, a good-looking 
quarto, published in one of the cities 
of ‘the interior” of qur great country, 
has fallen into our hands. We have 
looked it through. Some of it is very 
dreary, all of it very dry, reading. It 
discusses, mainly, metaphysical and phil. 
Osophic questions, and regards itself as 
working in the interest of religion, on a 
scientific basis. It professes to print 
10,000 copies; if ten hundred people 
read it through every week, their pluck 
and perseverance are to be commended. 
There are distinguished names among its 
contributors, but we doubt whether their 
best work gets into these columns. We 
are quite well aware that sciences and 


| philosophies underlie all schemes of re- 


ligion, but we do not think that much is 
gained by digging them up very frequent- 
ly for the inspection of the public. 


The reports of visitors and officers 


from Alaska have not been, in former 


years, very enthusiastic. But, as the 
country is longer observed and better ex- 
plored, it is found to have merits and 
attractions which give promise of future 
The climate is 
not without warmth and _ stimulation 
enough to make it a stock country. It 
yields its own peculiar grasses, and may 
be made to grow some cereals and edi- 
ble roots. Governor Swineford’s recent 
papers are of a sort to draw people, and 
to magnify the value of our vast domain 
in the real northwest of the continent. 
If any one in the East is finding the 
pressure of population uncomfortable, 
let him take heart. ‘There is a region of 
his own country, where each man can 
have a farm to himself as large as is the 
District of Columbia, which the Presi- 
dent supervises. | 


Once we had in our bay a training- 
ship in which it was hoped might be 
found a partial remedy for our tenden- 
cies to vagrancy and hoodlumism. The 
promise was not very well kept, and the 
scheme came to anend. Nevertheless, 
it came so near to being a success that 
hopes have always been cherished that 
the attempt might be renewed under al- 
tered conditions. Recently, Congress- 
man Morrow has given the assurance 
that he will endeavor to have a training- 
ship anchored before this city, under na- 
val auspices, that shall do the work so 
successfully carried forward near several 
of the great cities of the East. The in- 
vitation to serve the Government in its 
navy is one that will meet the yearning 
of not a few of the lads of our city, who 
do not know what they are to do, nor 
how to set themselves at work in a way 
that meets their wants and tastes. 


- 


In the report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee at Springfield it is stated: “The 
Board never has been, and is not now, 
exclusively Congregational.” As it was 
organized by Congregationalists, in a 
State where there was not a Presbyterian 
church, it will be useful information to 
learn when, how and where tle A. B. C. 


F. M. became other than Congregational. ) 


New Haven, music, benediction. 


| retaries sent him some of the printed re-. 


A UNIQUE DEDICATION. 


It is known, very likely, to many of 
our readers that Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
of railway celebrity, formerly of this 
State, has been building a memorial 
chapel, in honor of his mother, in the 
town of Harwinton, Ct., where she lived 
(and died) a worthy member of the Con- 
gregational church. The chapel is of 
granite (not dressed, or hammered), 34 
x55 feet. It has a slate roof, and an 
ornate belfry. The interior is finished 
with polished oak. The windows are of 
stained glass, elaborately wrought. In 
the basement are parlors, dining-room, 
kitchen, and all other possible accommo- 
dations. The auditorium is supplied 
with a Mason & Hamlin organ, and 
with everything else that could be 
thought of as an addition to a place for 
sacred work and worship. The cost is 
supposed to have been in the vicinity of 
$50,000, 

The dedication took place the 2oth of 
October. For an account of the exer- 
cises we are indebted to the Torrington 
Register: ‘‘The order of exercises was 
as follows : Doxology, invocation, read- 
ing of Scripture, music, dedication of 
the house by the Rev. M. B. Boardman 
of New Britain and congregation, prayer 
of dedication by Rev. A. Hall of Ches- 
ter, sermon by Rev. I. C. Meserve of 
Rev. 
Dr. L. Perrin was master of ceremonies 
at the dedication exercises, and conduct- 
ed the opening service. Calling upon 
Mr. Huntington, the latter made his 
presentation with evident feeling. 


** ‘Ladies and Gentlemen: I am glad to be 
here with you, in the place of my nativity. 
I see before me many men and women whom 


I knew as children when I was a child, be- | 


fore I went out from this good old town of 
Harwinton. Years more than half a hun- 
dred have passed away since thos? days, and 
in that time great changes have come over 
us. Then I, and some of you, were ‘‘bare- 
foot children,” and those that were then of 
middle age have passed on to that other land, 
and we who have stayed have become gray 
with years. In my childhood days my 
mother was here, and she often worked into 
the small hours of the night, that her chil- 
dren might be comfortably clad on the mor- 
row; and in the years that came after, her 
children worked so that her last days might 
be made like herself, bright and full of sun- 
shine, and in that was their reward. And 
as often as I have returned to these my na- 
tive hills have I been made glid that this 
was the place where I was born, and that I 
was born poor; for I think that that was the 
reason, at least in part, of such success in 
life as I have been able to achieve. It was 
long years ago when I said to myself that what 
ought be done could be done, and that suc- 
cess in life only meant labor with an honesty 
of purpose and an intelligent economy. But 
I think most of the real joys of life come 
from the doing of good to others, in helping 
those who fall to rise, those who are below 
us to come up alittle higher. Now, as to 
this little chapel: I have built it because I 
wanted to build it for you who were children 
with me, andI also wanted to build it in 
memory of my mother, who was one of the 
best women that ever lived; and I ask you 
to care for it because I think it will do you 
and your children good; and I ask you to 
care for it, also, bscause it is in memory 
of my mother. I only hope that it will give 
you as much pleasure in tho receiving as it 
does the giver in giving.’ : 

‘** Hon. Abijah Catlin, in behalf of the 
First Ecclesiastical Society of Harwinton, 
received the deed. Mr. Catlin said they 
were unable to express their gratitude for 
the gift of the chapel. He was glad of 
Mr. Huntington’s love for the old town, 
and hoped the chapel would stand for- 
ever, to perpetuate the memory of her 
for whom it was built, and to redound to 
the memory of the giver. | 

‘*The audience, after the dedicatory 
services proper, adjourned to the church, 
to make room for the large number pres- 
ent to hear the sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Meserve. ‘The text was Gen. xxviii: 19, 
where Jacob calls the name of the place 
‘Bethel.’ The speaker said this Bethel 
was devoted to truth, righteousness and 
brotherhood. The chapel stands for the 
two sweetest names in the language— 
Mother, Saviour. Its meaning carries 
us to salvation, and points to the com- 
ing kingdom of the Saviour. Rev. Mr. 


Andrews read the closing hymn, and | 


Rev. Mr. Fellows pronounced the bene- 
diction. The Rev. Mr. Hall preached 
in the chapel in the evening.” 


Senator Foye of Maine made a good 
confession before many witnesses at the 
meeting of the American Missionary As- 
sociation at Portland. One of the Sec- 


ports, and they made a strong impres- 
sion upon him. “I have read them; 
I have almost as much light.as St. Paul 
had, and almost as sudden.” Then he 
went On to say: 

“T find that I am entertaining an 
angel unawares. I am delighted with 
this acquaintance which I have formed. 


I wish to know more of you, and I wish 
to have more to do with you inthe future 


to be a life member of this Association; 


and your Treasurer may draw on me at 
sight for the necessary money to become 
one. And when the contribution-box is 
passed around infront of me for your 
Association, I solemnly pledge myself to 


heretofore. Now, Mr. President, isn’t 
that a good speech? If you have got 
nothing else by inviting me to stand on 
this platform, you have made so much, 

We need not add that “‘applause” was 
liberally dispensed by the audience at 
each of these sentences. It seems, also, 
that the Senator had been reading Dr. 
Strong’s “Our Country,” which he calls 
a “wonderful book.” He hopes the 
Congregational churches will not be 
content to give thirty-five cents a mem- 
ber to this cause hereafter. Now, if 
Senator Foye, intelligent as he is, needs 
to read Society reports, and is fired up 
just by perusing a few of them, we see 


men in our congregations—they do not 
know what is going on. Pour in the 
light! Keep posted on the missionary 
work, and give the results liberally to 
the people; but give it as if you were 
alive, and knew when to stop. 


For the hundredth time we have re- 
cently found a well-meaning person be- 
trayed into the fallacy of charging the 
advocates of ‘high license ” (or low li- 
cense) with legalizing and making re- 
spectable the business of liquor-selling, 
while the no-license people do no such 
bad thing. But, what a mistake! The 
no-license party is as truly a “license ” 
party as is the ‘“‘high-license ” party or 
the ‘‘low-license” party. The no-license 
party is simply a universal license party. 
They license everybody. They put~-no 
ban, no restriction, on the business what- 
ever. They legalize it, make it respecta- 
ble, and virtually. indorse it by not in- 
terfering with it in any way whatever. 
They do a “ wholesale ” license business, 
and do it gratuitously, and flatter them- 
selves that they are no such misled be- 
ings as these ‘ high-license ” people are. 
The *‘no-party ” party is as truly a party 
as any other party, and those who belong 
to it may be as intensely partisan as any 
others. ‘The non-voter may be just as 
injurious a voter as the wrong-voter. 
And the ‘‘ no-license man may be guil- 
ty of all the faults of the ‘‘ high-license ” 


man, without having any of his redeem- 
ing traits. 


- 


‘‘ With his mother’s saintly lessons, - 
With King David’s holy psalm, 

’Mid the swell and roar of danger, 
He doth keep his sp‘rit calm.” 


This is written of one of the heroes of 
the past. It can be commended to any 
one who would be a heronow. Noth- 
ing is so good for our inspiration as the 
‘saintly lessons ” that took effect upon 
our childhood ; and nothing is so good 
fer swelling the soul with courage, and 
calming it, too, as some “holy psalm” 
of the humble, yet lofty, spirit that attun- 
ed itself to the harmonies of both earth 
and heaven. We near the grandeurs of 
all being, life, and blessedness, when we 
touch the finest sentiments that sang in 


hopes that gave victory wings when lives 
were jeoparded for truth and righteous- 
ness In the veritable “ wars of the Lord.” 


Our brother, Rev. S. L. B. Speare, who 
visited us some months ago, reported at 
Portland on the Chinese work here, and 
with intelligent discernment. It was a 
very appropriate thing which the Associa- 
tion did there in the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the association hold- 
ing its annual meeting in the State of 
Maine sends its greetings to Rev. W. C. 
Pond, a son of Maine, with sympathy in 
his labors and rejoicing in his success 
among the Chinamen on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The vote of the citizens of Oakland 
at the last election was in favor of high 
license in the’sale of liquor. The last 
Council raised it to $100 a quarter, 
hardly high enough to bear the name. 
The present Council, in spite of the veto 
of the Mayor, has reduced the license 
one-half. So it is seen that not only this 
city, but our fair neighbor across the bay, 
is still governed by the whisky ring. That 
majority of high license voters in Oak- 
land is not likely to look very kindly up- 
on this action of their Council. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, they will fight 
this battle again, with the determination 
to win and elect men who will do their 
bidding. But it will be a hard thing 
here or there to do anything at all with 
this strong, bold, defiant and outrageous- 
ly wicked whisky - business. 


Prohibition in Oregon was defeated 
yesterday by some 7,000 in a total vote 
of about 60,000. Such is the report this 
morning, which is likely to be more fa- 
vorable to prohibition when the full re- 
turns are received. This is not as good 
a showing as we had hoped, but it may 
be as well as wecan-do in this State. It 
is no ground for discouragement. T'wen- 
ty-seven thousand Prohibitionists in Ore- 
gon are going to hurt that miserable 


than I have in the past, I would like | 


whisky business in the near future. 


put in five times as much as I have ever: 


what’s the matter with the great body of 


the air of our dawning life, and the 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


The city of Nanao contains about I5,° 
900 inhabitants, and is located on the 
west coast of Japan. Some time since 
Rev. Mr. Porter of Kanazawa decided 
to attempt work at that town, and sent 
a native preacher in advance to secure 
some place for holding services. When it 
was known that it was Christian preach- 
ing that was intended the people refused 
to rent the theater, or any other build- 
ing, as the purpose and hope was to keep 
out that religion by refusing to supply 
any place for their services. But, after 
some time and considerable effort, a 
teacher of an English school offered the 
use of his building on the condition that 
Rev. Mr. Porter would visit the school, 
and thus make it seem that it had the 
sanction and support of some foreign 
teacher. It was probably a mere mat- 
ter of business that led the teacher to 
assist missionaries in this way; but the 
Lord can use various means to accom- 
plish his purposes. 

_ At the first service there was a_ large 
and very attentive audience. The of- 
ficials of the city were quite well repre- 
sented, and showed special interest in 
what was said and done. A class of ten 
was formed at once for the study of the 
Word of God, and they would also pro- 
cure a suitable place for further services. 

The teacher of English had previously 
given a part of his time to instruction in 
a Buddhist school, but after providing 
the place for a Christian meeting he was 
dismissed from that position; but he still 
continues his private school for teaching 
English, and is very urgent that some 
missionary should visit the school once a 
month and assist in his enterprise. The 
students unite in the same request for a 
missionary teacher; and so there is now 
a most interesting field opened for Chris- 
tian effort. 

About three years ago a Christian 
soldier was discharged from the army, 
and went to Kanazwa for the purpose of 
attending school. He obtained a room 
and board at the house of a_ person 
named Nakamura. They hated the 
Christian religion very bitterly, as they 
supposed all believers were like the 
Catholics. But the young man-(Takan- 
gi) was so pleasant and agreeable that he 
obtained permission to take their only 
child (a daughter, about 13 years of 
age) to the Sunday-school. At the same 
time he was very persistent in telling 
the mother about this religion that he 
had found so full of comfort to himself. 


After awhile the mcther and child be- 
gan to attend church and prayer-meet- 
ing, and they were the most regular and 
punctual of all the attendants. They had. 
an intimate friend whose husband had 
died, and, with the help of Takangi, she 
was persuaded to come to church and 
hear the consoling truths of the Chris- 
tian faith, The result was the conver- 
sion of the widow and her mother, and 


the children are also believers and help- 


ers in Christian work. Mrs. Nakamura 
became more and more interested, and 
finally accepted of Christ as her Saviour. 
About three months after this event her 
husband received an appointment as 
jailer at Komatsu, a town about twenty- 
five miles distant. The people of that 
place were very strong Buddhists, and 
haters of Christianity. The priests had 
made their boasts that Christianity could 


| get no footing at Komatsu, as their own 


religion was so well ettablished. Two 
young evangelists went there to labor 
during their summer vacation, but could 
only get a few boys to attend their 
services. 

While they were still there Mrs. Naka- 
mura came with her husband, and be- 
gan to tell her friends and_ neighbors 
about this new and blessed way. They 
were at first quite opposed and offended 
at such talk, but she insisted that they 
should come and see for themselves. 
Then she invited the evangelists to her 
house, and many were thus induced to 
hear and study the Word of God. When 
the evangelists left the city a little band 


was formed which pledged themselves to. 


keep the Sabbath, and also to meet for 
prayer and study of the Scriptures. 
Tidings of Mrs. Nakamura’s work and 
zeal having reached the priests, they 
were so much afraid of the results that 
they put up notices that no one must go 
to hear this Christian woman, as it would 
bring upon them the wrath and ven- 
genance of the gods. But this only 
helped the cause of Christianity, as it 
advertised it, and she was constantly be- 


this strange doctrine. 

The band of inquirers met ‘regularly, 
and Mrs. Nakamura was their leader. 
Sometimes there would be thirty or forty 
present, and this was regarded as a great 
success after the discouragements that 
were experienced at first. She also be- 
gan a Sunday-school for the instruction 
of the boys whom the young evangelists 
had interested. After awhile a young 
Christian worker began to go there reg- 
ularly forthe purpose of conducting re- 
ligious services. The Rev. Mr. Winn 
would sometimes accompany him, also. 
In this way the work has grown until 
quite a number of believers have been 
gathered into the fold of Christ. Seven 
persons were baptized at one time, and 
others have been added since. When 
the Rev. Messrs. Winn and Porter went 
there on a visit, the Christians came out 
of the town some distance to meet and 


welcome them as the messengers of God. . 


On their departure they were accom- 
panied in the same way. 

About this time Miss Porter of Kana-. 
zawa felt a great desire to get the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Nakamura under her care, 
and into a Christian school, but she 
very much feared that they would not be 
child. 


willing to part with their only 


set by people who came to inquire about 


But, after earnest prayer, the subject was 
mentioned, and the mother was so de. 
lighted at the suggestion that, as she went 
out to invite people to the services, she 
sometimes forgot her errand. She said 
that the child could go at any time, and 
when her course was completed could 
remain for four years and assist in teach- 
ing, or other work. 

The mother and. the child came to 
Kanazawa just at the time of the Christ- 
mas festival. She said, with tears of 
joy, that it had been her greatest desire 
that the child might be educated to be 
useful and a blessing to her people, but 
she had not the means to pay for it, and 
so she asked the Lord to provide some 
way by which it could be accomplished. 
Now she knew that the Lord answered 
prayer, and she believed he would use 
this child for his glory. _While she was 
speaking a boy came in, and she besought 
him to go and plead with his parents to 
comeand hear about the Christian’s God, 
who would hear and answer prayer. 
Then she went all over Kanazawa visit- 
ing her friends and relatives, and telling 
them of her faith and what the Lord had 
done. It was less than a year since she 
first heard of Christ, and her joy was un- 
bounded at the sight of the Christmas 
tree and the group of happy children. 
The next day she received a letter from 
the class at Komatsu, saying that they 
had met on Christmas, and had prayed 
and tried to celebrate the birth of Christ 
as best they could. As some of them 
were in a printing-office, they prepared 
some Scripture texts on cards and sent 
them to Kanazawa as a Christmas pres- 
ent to the children of that place. There 
were eleven in this class at Komatsu. 

When Mrs. Nakamura first left Kana- 
zawa she was very much distressed be- 
cause she had not received baptism. 
She was also afraid that she was losing 
the privilege of public worship, and her 
faith might become cold; but she was 
told that the Lord would be with her at 
Komatsu, and the religion of Jesus 
Christ was sufficient to sustain her in al! 
places and under all circumstances. Now 
she rejoices and says, ‘It is all right.” | 
She is never so happy as when engaged 
in leading some one to believe in Christ, 
and never wearies of her faithful, but 
sometimes very self-denying, work. The 
city of Komatsu is now an out-station of 
Kanazawa, and the young soldier (Taka- 
gi) is a student at Kyoto, prosecuting 
his studies in preparation for the minis- 
try. H. Loomis, Agent A. B. S. 

Yokeiama, Sept. 13, 1887. | 


LATEST FROM PONAPE. 


The Rev. E. T. Doane writes to us 
from Ponape, September 5th, as follows: 

‘‘T reached here the ist inst. But 
alas, alas, what a bloody work has here 
been done in my absence! True is it, 
‘Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.’ It would seem emi- 
nently to be so in the case of that Gov- 
ernor. He continued on in his oppres- 
sive course, taxing and overworking the 
natives, and stealing their daughters, and 
robbing husbands of their wives. He 
gathered about him foreigners of the 
lowest caste, and, led by their advice, he 
put to most shameful work high chiefs, 
to humble them; and, finally, irritated 
by their loss of respect to him, set his 
soldiers—a company of some twenty— 
to firing on the people. This aroused 
them. The attack made, the guns 
emptied by the first fire, the natives 
rushed on this body, and, with a hand-to- 
hand fight, killed every soldier, and one 
or two foreigners. The natives then 
rushed to the palace, surrounded it, — 
thouzh the Governor had fortified it; 
then war began again. The afternoon 
of the 3d of July, and the night ending 
in the 4th, was a terrible time. Early 
in the morning of the 4th the Governor 
saw his forces were failing—the natives 
were numerous, strong. He and his 
secretary and doctor broke away, ran for 
the seashore, hoping to reach his store- 
ship, anchored near by; but the effort — 
was in vain. The natives rushed upon 
the party, killing every one. In all this 
some half-dozen Spaniards were killed, 
with some twenty Manila soldiers. On 
reaching the island our Captain and of- 
ficers were excited, as. well they might 
be. The ship that brought me home is 
to return for help to Manila. And then 
what! God only knows. Whether the 
haughty Spaniards will return to wipe out 
this whole population, I know not. 
No doubt, some of the leaders will have 
to swing for it; but it is one of the 
pleasant reflections of the whole affair, 
the fires were started by the Shaniards 
‘The ruler was oppressive, tryanically. so; 
he brought his death on by his own do- 
ings, and that of many others. Pvor 
man! Had he taken a kindly course 
with the natives he would have never 
suffered; but that was not his nature. 

‘This killing of the Governor has driv- 
en from Ponape quite a number of 
beach-combers, ever hostile to all mis- 
sionary work. This death of the Gov- 
ernor and the whole emuete has weaned 
from Catholic influences the native pop- 
ulation for years to come. We wait 
with silent hearts ~to see what the 
Spaniards will do. But there is one 
thing we need—prayer, and the presence 
of God’s spirit. Do let me ask, through 
you, for the prayers of all the friends of 
Ponape in this, her darkest hour. O29, 
let it not be that our poor people and our 
much-loved missionary work is to be 
wiped out as an atonement for the ter- 
rible tragedy !”’ 


At the last meeting of the New York 
Board of Education it was decided to 
test the manual training system in some 


of the public schools of the city, and 


consequently there will soon be classes 
for sewing, and other industries. 
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THE San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Last Monday was the semi-annual 
meeting of the Club. Rev. W. H.Scud- 
der of this city was elected Chairman for 
the ensuing six months. Rev. George 
Morris was re-elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. Rev. Professor Benton, Rev. 
Ww. C. Pond and Deacon S. S. Smith 
were re-elected Executive Committee. 


At Olivet church, this city, the pastor 
preached from the text, ‘*‘ Now if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of his.” Seven persons were re- 
ceived to the membership of the church, 
five of them on confession of faith, one 
of whom was baptized ; also three chil- 
dren. In the evening Mrs. Richardson, 
Superintendent of Band of Hope work 
in this State, addressed a gospel temper- 
ance meeting. 


Rev. W. C. Pond, suffering from a 
very severe cold, was unable to preach 
last Sabbath. General O. O. Howard 
officiated at Bethany church. 


Rev. J. Rowell, seaman’s chaplain, 
spent the Sabbath in Santa Cruz. 

Rev. Dr. McLean of the First church, 
Oakland, took the theme last Sabbath 
evening ‘‘Why I Am a Congregational- 


Rev. C. S. Vaile of Martinez filled 
the pulpit at the Second church, Oakland. 
His themes were ‘‘The Christian’s Hope” 
and ‘*Abraham, the Man of Faith.” 


At Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland, 
the pastor preached in the morning on 
the ‘Real Presence.” One child was 
baptized, eight persons received to fel- 
lowship ; five by confession of faith. In 
the evening the monthly missionary con- 
cert was attended ; special subject, ‘“‘The 
Chinese in the United States.” The 
evening discourse was on “* Power, Love 
and Discipline,” illustrated from the re- 
port of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation anniversary. 


In Alameda Rev. W. W. Scudder’s 
subjects were ‘The Letter to the Church 
ain Ephesus” and Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream.” One person was received to 
membership on profession of faith. 


‘““The Barren Fig Tree” and “A Bi- 
bie Reading on Confessing Christ ” were 
Pastor Bickford’s subjects at Park church, 
Lorin. 


Rev. W. A. Tenney filled the pulpit 
at Petaluma Sabbath morning and even- 
ing. The topics on which he discoursed 
were “The Love of Christ Passing 
Knowledge’’ and “Christ the Model 
Layman.” 


We are glad to note that Rev. I. M. 
Marty, pastor of our church in Petaluma, 
has returned from his Easterra trip much 
improved in health, and hopes to resume 
pulpit work next Sabbath. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrook expects to leave 
Minneapolis November 7th on his re- 
turn to California, and may be expected 
in San Francisco about the rsth. 


‘The Service of Song in Public Wor- 
ship” was the theme at the Congrega- 
tional Monday Club at its last meeting. 
Rev. W. F. Bickford introduced it. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke will present the 
subject of ‘* Revivals” at the Club next 
Monday. 


Rev. J. A. Jones, who has recently 
built a new church edifice in Cotton- 
wood, Shasta county, spent last Sabbath 
at South Vallejo and Benicia, where col- 
lections were taken up for the Cotton- 
wood church. He was at the Club on 
Monday, and presented the interests of 
his work in Cottonwood. 


Rev. C. W. Hill of San Jose filled 
the pulpit at Martinez Sabbath morning 
and evening. 


Rev. R. Taylor of Green Valley spent 
last Sabbath preaching at Antioch. Rev. 
W. A. Tenney will supply the pulpit 
there next Sunday. Brother Taylor’s 
themes were Christianity and Her In- 
stitutions” and ‘The Problem of Sin 
and Its Solution.” 


The Congregational church of Santa 
Cruz received fourteen to its member- 
ship at its communion on last Sabbath, 
twelve upon profession of faith and two 
by letter. 


The second anniversary of the Good- 
Will Mission in Oakland was held last 
Sunday evening. Songs and recitations 
were given by the children, and an ad- 
dress was made by Rev. H. E. Jewett. 
This mission, sustained by the First 
church, Oakland, is in a very flourishing 
condition, the enrolled membership be- 
ing nearly three hundred. 


Our readers who have old religious 
papers, Sunday-school papers, tracts, etc., 
are invited to send them to the Fruit and 
Flower Mission, 713 Mission street, for 
the inmates of the almshouse and other 
institutions. There is great need for the 


large number—over six hundred—at the | 


almshouse. 


The pastor of our church in Sacra- 
mento, Rev. W. C. Merrill, is delivering 
a series of popular Sunday evening lect- 
ures in his church. The theme last 
Sabbath evening was “ i on Lot’s 
Camp-Ground.” 

Rev. W. S. Hamlin is spending a 
month in Ferndale, Humboldt county. 


Rev. R. H. Sink writes from Grass 
Valley: “Arrived home O. K. Preach- 
ed Sabbath from Luke xiii: 29 in the 
morning, and II Cor. v: 17 at night; 
good congregations.” 


Our pastor, Brother S. D. Belt, preach- 
ed to a good congregation last Sabbath 
morning, in Weodland, from the words 
found in Deut. xxxii: 11,12. His even- 
ing text was from Luke xvii: ro. ‘The 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 


deavor was reorganized last week, and | C 


‘Hall. 


kingdom ! 


work has begun in earnest for the winter. 
The various committees were appointed 
last Sunday night, and are going to 
work, by God’s help, to make this the 
most successful year since the organiza- 
tion. The seventh annual State Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, held in our city October 12th- 
16th, has been the means of arousing 
our people to the great importance of 
our work for young men. Men and 
women are taking hold of the work with 
aew zeal, showing that the enthusiasm 
did not end with the Convention. A 
boys’ branch, with 65 charter members, 
was organized a week ago. Already the 
committee are planning large things for 
this branch. Forty-five applications for 
membership in the parent Association 
have been handed in to be voted upon 
at our next meeting. The ladies are 
having grand good meetings each Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Congregational 
church, and are already planning to fur- 
nish the new building, and have pledged 
over six hundred dollars, and expect to 
get as much more toward employing a 
General Secretary, which we hope to 
have by the new year. We do not yet 
know who he will be, but we trust that 
the Lord will send us a man after his 
own heart. Com. 


Pomona College has filed articles of 
incorporation. The College is to be 
non-sectarian, but Christian, and co-edu- 
cational. The Trustees are the following 
fourteen gentlemen: Rev. Andrew J. 
Wells of Long Beach, Judge Anson 
Brunson of Los Angeles, Henry K. W. 
Bent of Pasadena, Rev. Chas. B. Sheldon 
of Pomona, Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasade- 
na, Rev. Charles B. Sumner of Pomona, 
Rev. James T. Ford of San Bernardino, 
Rev. Theodore C. Hunt of Riverside, 
James H. Harwood, D.D., and George 
W. Marston of San Diego, Nathan W. 
Blanchard of Santa Paula, Elwood Coop- 
er of Santa Barbara, Seth Richards of 
Boston, Mass., John K. McLean, D.D., 
of Oakland, and Henry A. Palmer of 
Berkeley. The following property and 
money have been donated to aid in es- 
tablishing the College: By Henry A. 
Palmer, plats aggregating eighty acres of 
land of the estimated value of $80,000 ; 
Miss S. E. Wheeler forty acres of land 
of the estimated value of $20,000, 
Charles B. Sheldon forty acres of land 
of the estimated value of $40,000, Seth 
Richards $5,000, Charles B. Sheldon 
$500, Charles B. Sumner $500, Mrs. 
Mary L. Sumner $500, E. Parsons 
$1,000, E. D. Rice $1,000, A. R. Me- 
serve $1,000, James T. Taylor $500, D. 
L. Davenport $500, E. T. Palmer $500, 
L. L. Bradbury $2,000, Mrs. Anna A. 
Sturn ten acres of land of the estimated 
value of $1,000.—Los Angeles Herald. 


OAKLAND.—Our lecture season is 
fairly opened with two regular courses of 
six lectures each. The First Congrega- 
tional church has had such a course the 
past three or four years, and this year 
the First Presbyterian church has a sim- 
ilar one. The lecture in the Congrega- 
tional church last Monday evening was 
given by Professor James upon the “Lick 
Observatory,” making a very enjoyable 
and profitable evening. Tuesday even- 
ing the Bible Correspondence School 
commenced its sessions in the chapel of 
the First Congregational church, with Dr. 
Chapman as a leader. The large room 
was full, and the interest and enthusiasm 
manifest were most cheering. Thursday 
evening brought such an excess of good 
things that many would like to have 
been in five different places at the same 
time ; and while each one was probably 
fully satisfied with the choice he made, 
a sense Of loss is felt in not being able 
to get it all. In the Presbyterian church 
a good audience listened with great 
pleasure to Dr. F. W. Eastlake on 
“Buddhism.” He is a young man, but 
thoroughly familiar with his subject; 
and while he commends all that is good 
in Buddhism, he makes his audience feel 
how infinitely superior Christianity is. 
We hope he may have a very ag 
hearing while he is with us. John P 
St. John is no stranger to us, and this 
fact makes the large crowds that greet 
him the more significant. Our large 
Methodist church was crowded last 
Thursday evening, and cheered him lust- 
ily again and again. Dr. Chapman also 
had a good house at the Christian 
church, on Market street, and Professor 
James spoke again at Independence 
But, from a purely Christian 
standpoint, the gathering at the First 
Congregational church was the most not- 
able and inspiring. The “Christian 
Endeavor Union” of San Francisco, 
Oakland and vicinity held its quarterly 
meeting here. Thirty-eight churches 
were represented by one hundred and 
fifty-six delegates, while a large audience 
of interested friends filled the chapel 
and east parlors. When the boys and 
young men, the girls and young women 
crowd into a religious meeting, and 
three or four hundred of all classes 
meet to spend an evening in Bible study, 
what can we see but hope and cheer in 
the future—the near future of Christ’s 
We cannot attempt a report 
of this meeting, but when our good pas- 
tor spoke, in his address of welcome, of 
the fact that the first of these societies 
had been organized in our own church 
five years ago, we confess to a little 
pride in such a fact. But one of the 
beautiful pictures of this “Union of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies” is that it 
is bringing the young people of all de- 
nominations into such fellowship of love 

as to make denominational lines melt 
a One of the happiest incidents of 
the evening was in a remark of a young 
Baptist brother that, “while he was a 
Baptist, he hoped he was more a 

hristian.” M. 


| changes. The Barnes Mission House in 


BERKELEY.—At the communion last 
Sunday six were received by letter, in- 
cluding the pastor and wife, and one on | 
profession of faith. | 

SaRATOGA.—At the last communion of 
the Saratoga church four persons 
united, one on confession, and three by 
letter. The service was impressive and 
profitable. 


San JosE.—Mr. McLean of Merced 
preached for Rev. Mr. Hill Sabbath 
morning and evening. Mr. McLean is 
in San Jose in the interests of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church, which has 
been without a pastor for several months. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


. Metuopist.—The Byron church has 
been dedicated. Well-attended reviv- 
al services have been held lately in 
Powell-street church, this city. Ten 
persons recently joined the Central 
church in this city. ‘Revival meetings 
have been held at the Centella M. E. 
church, San Jose, the past three weeks, 
resulting in the conversion of several 
persons, and in the quickening of spirit- 
ual life in its members. The meetings 
will be continued this week. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—The Allis Mission 
Band of the Larkin-street church, named 
after Rev. J. M. Allis, now in Chili, held 
its second anniversary recently. A 
series of special meetings has lately been 
held in West Berkeley. A new church 
has been organized at Burbank, near 
Los Angeles. 

DiscipLEs.—The Saratoga Christian 
church has had no regular service for 
some time ; it has now secured a minis- 
ter, Rev. Mr. Hartley, who preached his 
first sermon to his people last Sabbath. 

EpiscopaL.—St. Luke’s Mission in 
Selma, Fresno county, has been duly or- 
ganized.——Rev. J. H. Simonds is now 
working at Salinas, Monterey and Pacific 
Grove. 

MeETHODIsT SoutTH.—The new year 
opens brightly at Modesto. ‘Spiritual, 
delightful and refreshing services have 
lately been held at San Jose. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


[The following statement was presented 
by the Se:retary, Rev. W.C. Pund, at the 
annual meeting of this organization, held in 
the First Congregational church of Alameda 
last Sunday week] 

I propose to compress into about sev- 
en minutes an account of the work of 
our mission during the last fiscal year, 
which ended August 31st. You may re- 
gard it as an abstract of the completed 
annual reports. 

I—STATISTICS 


Are proverbially dry, but they ought not 
to be so accounted when they set forth 
succinctly a gospel work and a record of 
souls saved; for, in such cases, each 
unit in each number stands for a story 
that angels stop to read—a gift or a ser- 
vice or a turning to the Lord that have 
to do with the eternal life. Our: missions 
have numbered 17. Of these 11 have 
been sustained during the entire year, 
and two others for eleven months. We 
have no vacations in our schools unless 
forced to it by lack of funds, or by other 
causes which we cannot control. The 
number of workers has varied from 23 
to 28, the aggregate number of months 
of service being 309. Of these 91 months 
are to be credited to our Chinese help- 
ers and 218 to Americans. The total 
number of pupils enrolled has been 
1,044. The average membership of the 
schools, month by month, has been 461; 
the average attendance, 247. These 
numbers are smaller than those of last 
year, or of any preceding year for a great 
while. One reason for this diminution 
will appear further on. But I cannot 
leave these statistics till I have noted, at 
the point of largest interest, an encour- 
aging increase. We find in our statisti- 
cal table, under the head of ‘* Profess = 
Have Ceased from Idol Worship,” 

aggregate of 211; under that of “ Giving 
Evidence of Christian Character,” 150. 
These are larger numbers than we have 
ever before been privileged to place at 
the foot of those columns ; and, among 
those whom we now count as Christians 
are many who, one year ago, walked in 
dense darkness, or else, seeing the light, 
were refusing to let it in upon their 
hearts. I think, though I cannot yet 
speak confidently, that not less than 50 
are believed to have passed from death 
to life during the past year; and, if so, 


then the whole number of whom this] 


hope has been cherished since the com- 
mencement of our work cannot be less 
than 650. 

II—FINANCES. 


One reason for the diminutions al- 
ready noted is the serious diminution in 
our resources. The previous year we 
had for current work $12,341.80; this 
year, $9,100—a reduction of more than 
25 percent., or $3,241, mainly in the 
appropriation made to us by the A. M. A. 
impossible to maintain the larger 
with the smaller sum. We have 
done what we could. Of the amount at 
our disposal, $3,129.30 were contributed 
directly to our own treasury, $397 being 
for permanent property and $2,732 for 
the general work. The amount contrib- 
uted in California was $2,667.10, of 
which nearly $1,000 came from our Chi- 
nese brethren themselves. The expend- 
itures have been as follows: 


' Salaries of workers.......... $6,222 80 
Rents of mission houses...... 2,103 00 
Incidentals... eee eee eee €34 15 


The property of the mission at the close 
of the fiscal year was about as it had 
been for several years previous. Since 
then, that I may bring this statement 
down to date, I note some important 


San. Francisco and the voila inter- 
est of the society in the North Mission 
House property have both been disposed 
of advantageously, realizing about $6,000. 
With this a new mission house, equally 
well adapted to its purpose and better 
located, has been purchased for the 
Barnes Mission; and the purchase of 
the San Diego and Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion House properties has been complet- 
ed, and we have nearly $1,000 on hand 
towards the purchase of a central mis- 
sion house in San Francisco. The total 
value of our permanent property may be 
estimated at $10,500. 


| NEW DEPARTURES ”"——NOT THEO- 


LOGICAL, BUT PRACTICAL. 


1. The experiment of a mission among 
the Japanese. By its constitution, our 
Society is organized “to do missionary 
work among the Chinese and Japanese 
of California.” Till of late the door to 
the Japanese was not open for us. Mr. 
Nariaki Kozaki, who . graduated at the 
Pacific Theological Seminary last sum- 
mer, persuaded us that it was now ajar, 
at least, and he has succeeded in open- 
ing it wide. The only school as yet es- 
tablished is in Oakland, with Miss Leila 
Ewing as_ teacher, and Mr. Kozaki as 
her efficient assistant. 

2. The organization of a missionary 
society among our Chinese brethren, to 
operate in those districts of South China 
from which they themselves have come. 
For this purpose they have already gath- 
ered nearly $300, waiting till the Master 
shall open the way and summon the 

workers to that plenteous harvest-field. 

3. Evangelistic work. This is tenta- 
tive still, yet sufficiently encouraging to 
make us eager to do it more widely and 
more efficiently this year than last. We 
are praying—and I trust with faith and 
with united hearts —that God would 
raise up among our Chinese brethren 
some one on whom he can bestow this 
special gift. The encouragements, to 
which we have already referred, in souls 
won to Christ, are due largely to this 
work. And in connection with this we 
note a decided improvement in the spir- 
itual atmosphere of several missions— 
notably, those at Stockton, Petalufha and 
Oroville. What we have thus realized 
already seems to foretoken a wide and 
effectual door soon to open before us, 


| which may God grant us courage, men 
and means to enter, with reference to a |} 


gospel campaign, broad, aggressive and 
victorious! 


| FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


THIS CITY. 


The last Sabbath morning was one o 
rare privilege. At our communion ser 
vice, ten were received into the blessed 
fellowship. About 120 have united dur- 
ing the past year, and many are still in- 
quiring the way of salvation. A wealth 
of autumnal flowers graced the altar, and 
shed their brief fragrance around the 
cup of undying love. The text was 
chosen from Romans xiii: 11, 12: “And 
that, knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep, for 
now is our salvation nearer than when 
we believed. The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand; let us, therefore, 
cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armor of light.”” Our pas- 
tor said, in substance, as follows: The 


great importance of a truth does not al- | 


ways beget its serious conderation. Cir- 
cumstances veil its brightness and modi- 
fy its impressiveness. Sometimes occa- 
sions make it appear more vital, and the 


| hopes of a better life are then brought 


into the foreground. Our text is design- 
ed to lay the foundation for such a pre- 
sentation as shall lead to a better mind: 
While the apostle, no doubt, desired to 
call nations from the darkness of idola- 
try to regard the glorious rising sun of 
Christianity, his call is primarily to the 
individual, whether the unconverted sin- 
ner or the slothful believer. It is a 
graphic picture of any who are deaf to 
the gospel message. 

1. Sleep involves forgetfulness—a 
season when surroundings are blotted 
out. The sleeper is partially aroused 
from his slumber, only to fall more com- 
pletely under its dominion, if suffered to 
relapse into inaction. And so the 
second condition becomes _ indeed 
worse than the first. Men parley with 
evil only long enough to be stupefied by 
it, and their life-purpose becomes obliter- 
ated. 

2. Sleep i is also a state of ignorance. 
Suns rise or set, the midnight robber 
or assassin stalks through the house, the 
cruel flames shoot up the stairway ; but 
the slumberer sleeps on. Oh, for one 
to awaken him out of his death-sleep ! 
Oh, for one to arouse the sinner out of 
his terrible danger! Many say that if 
they are ignorant they are not responsi- 
ble for results. True, but what greater 
responsibility can they bear than that of 
voluntary ignorance—that thinks to plan 
better than God himself. In this spirit- 
ual sleep one hungers and thirsts—yea, 
starves—for spiritual: nourishment, and 
yet is not conscious of the fact. If we 
could only see the gates of opportunity, 
as they open and close, and the blessings 
that might become our own at the touch 
of diligence, we would not so often 
choose the counterfeit, instead of the 
genuine. 
look ahead for a quarter of a century, 
and see, as in a mirror, the destiny that 
awaits him—the dishonored name, the 
drunkard’s end, the death-bed of the 
unbeliever—would he turn to-day with a 
jest or a jeer from the sanctuary of God, 
from a mother’s tender prayer, and our 
earnest pleadings ? 

When the awakening comes it reverses 
all previous conditions. The very ex- 
pression, “children of the day,” signifies 


spiritual perception, We may fail in| 


a. 


If the youth to-day could | 


the earthly; we must not fail in making 
a complete surrender of our worldliness 
and thoughtless living. You may not 
see the building rise, but what of that? 
Dig deep for its foundations; help to 
make them strong and sure, and what 
thou knowest not now thou shalt know 
hereafter. While God alone can awake 
the sleeper, this he does often by human 
instrumentalities. . Speak, then, for him 
to the poor, to the discouraged, to the 
sin-stricken, Exclaim to those who are 
asleep, “What meanest thou, O sleeper ? 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and Christ 
shall give thee light!” This is the glad 
duty and privilege of the humblest 
Christian. 


hasten. Salvation draws rapidly nearer. 
Christ is coming in judgment. The day 
and the hour formed no part of the 


event did. It is never hard to think of 
one we love. These we separate from 
the outer, busier world. Distance and 
death can never despoil that glorious 
love. Love not only connects one soul 
with another, but with everything for 
which that other lives. Now, if we love 


the whole Israel of God. And to us 
who love his appearing the question 
matters not whether it be close or re- 
mote. We must all appear at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ. None shall appear 
without having had an opportunity to ac- 
cept or reject him. Of this we are as- 
sured. Dowelove him? That is the 
tender, solemn, awful question that shall 
rend in twain the masses before the 
Judge of all the earth. In the final 
change can we say, “I shall be satisfied 
when I awake with Thy likeness? ” 
Com. 


“DIED. 


-Epcerton.--In this city, November 5th, 


Henry A. Edgerton, a native of Vermont, 
aged 57 years. 

Mooar.--October 14, 1887, Nathan 
Mooar of Andover, Mass., aged 75 years. 
Two days before he celebrated, with 

his wife, their golden wedding. He 

was for many years an Officer in the 

West church, Andover; a lover of every 

good word and work, and modestly but 

constantly participant in both. He was 

a brother of our Rev. Dr. Mooar. 


The total deposits of the banks in 


London they exceed £ 350,000,000; 
while the total exchanges of the clearing- 
houses of the two cities are almost iden- 
tical. 
exchange used in New York is made to 
do five times the duty which it does in 
London. 


In the problem of Christian work 
money is like the cipher, worthless alone, 
but multiplying manifold the value and 
effectiveness of other factors.——‘* Our 
Country.” 


The policy of repression and suppres- 
sion is to be put to a thorough test by 
the party in power in England, 


The time already past urges us to 


apostle’s inspiration; the details of the | 


Christ, we will love and essay to serve} 


New York are about $350,000,000; in} 


In other words, the medtum of | 


PRICE a 


$3 for a Cure. | 


SMOKE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 
Which is ready for instant use (can be carried 
in the pocket), and is infallible, 


The Smoke Ball Is Patented. 
Ag peajeceg og og 


Patented April, 1883. 


WILL SAVE YOU. 


INVALUABLE TREATMENT 


oe FOB. ce 


ASTHMA, 


And all Diseases, of jthe Throat and Lungs, 


CURES POSITIVELY, 


WARRANTED HARMLESS. 


Your Druggist for It. 


Sent by Mail on recei t of price, $3 
(Smoke Ball, $2; Debellator, $1) and 4 cents in 


stamps. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 


652 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 
OPP. LOTTA FOUNTAIN, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


You have thus offered to you the 


Cheapest and Surest Remedy 
Now in, the market. It is 


Worth Its Weight in Gold, 
And should be in every household. One pack- 
age of this treatment will often effect a cure. 


DELAY IS DEATH. 


Keep it in your house for an emergency. Iz 
MAY SAVE ALIFE. It will keep (if instructions 
are followed) for years. 


Beware of Hurtful Imita- 
tions. 


CAL. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This p»wder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kind:, and cannot 
be sold in com >etition with multitude of 
low- test, short-weight alum or sphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. YAL BAKING | 
Pow DEB Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


HOLIDAY. 


URCHASES ARE ALREADY BE- 

ing planned by prompt people, and 
to such we remark at onc3 that we will 
forthwith anything in our stock, 
reserving it to bes delivered and paid : 
pose at anyday set. Books, Stationery, 


> 


ROBERTS 


10 Post Street (Masonic Temple). 
Telephone 1308 


— 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 


Crystal Warm Sea-W iter Baths, 


On Bay street, between Powell and Mason, o 
posite California Wire Works, North Bzach. 
Easily reached by three lines of cars. Tickets, 
25 cents, or five for $1. 
JOHN FARNHAM, 
President and Director. - 


WANTED. 


A LADY OF LARGE EX PERIENOE 
wishes a position as companion to an in- 
valid, day nurse, or similar occupation Un- 
qualified reference. Oity or country. Address 
— W. J. T., 1166 Jefferson street, Oakland, 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS 


FOR 1887-88. 


cent. discount. 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


Subscriptions received for Tux Cuavravguan, $1.50 per year. 
of five or more to one address, $1.35 each. 


Early orders solicited. Address 


GEO. MoCONNELL, 
757 MARKET STREET, 


History of the United States. By Edward Everett meee as, oe 00 
American Literature. By Prof. H. Beers, A. M., of Yale College. . 60 
Physiology and Hygiene. By Dr. M. P. ae eee . 100. 
Philosop 4 of the Plan of Salvation. By J. R. Walker, LL. __ sabe 60 
Readings from Washington 40° 
Classical German Course in English. By Dr. W. C. Wiikinson....... 1. 00 
History of the Medieval Church. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D..... 40 


Single sets, net cash. In olulia of five or more, IN ONE ORDER, ten per, 


In clubs 


San F rancisco, Cal. 


All the latest Standard 
with privilege of returning 


CHURCH AND S. S. MUSIC BOOKS. 


stock. Send for sample co 
farnished free upon ap 


Street, 
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THE PACIFIC: ‘SAN FRANCISCO, Can. 


Wepnespay, NovEMBEER 9, 1887. 


— 


‘SETTLIN G THE QUESTION 


PUG. 


I’m the brightest pug on the face of the earth, 
So says my handsome master; | 

I am just brimfual of frolic and mirth, 
And nobody can run faster. 


SKYE, 
I’m a Skye of one of the loveliest blues, 
My mistress says so daily; 
I can wear eye-glasses and read the news, 
And entertain eallers gayly. 


PUG. 
I can do all tricks, I’m a cunning elf, 
AndI cost an even eighty. — 
«SKYE. 
That amount was paid for my very self, 
For my pedigree’s long and weighty. 
PUG. 


What a price for a Skye! But, if I were you, 
I’d pay that sum for a shearing. 


SKYE. 
And if I were so sleek that my sides shone 
through, 
I'd feel like disappearing. 
PUG. 


Well, if I couldn’t tell my tail from my head, 
"T would deprive me of locomotion! 


SKYE. 


If my nose were smutty,’twould kill me dead; 
I would drown myself in the ocean. 


PUG. 


I assure you that pugs bring the shah price 
In the market, sir—that’s decided! 


SKYE. 


Well I tell you, no dog, by any device, 
Ever brought so much money as I did! 


ST. BERNARD. 


Come, stop your quarreling, foolish curs! 
You're the silliest pair in collars; 
I can settle your question at once, good sirs, 
For I cost a thousand dollars. 
| —S8t. Nicholas. 


TOM AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


“Mother, I think when I go away this 
summer I will leave my conscience at 
home,” said Tom, the day before the 
general break-up. 

His mother was startled, but had little 
difficulty in tracing the remark back to a 
younger sister of her own, who was an 
object of intense admiration to the chil- 
dren, and whom they were very apt to 
copy: 

“Do you think your summer would be 
any happier for doing that?” she asked, 

gently, looking across the room at her 
big boy, who was lounging half on, half 
off the sofa. 

“Yes, I think so, It is so uncomfort- 
able to have something inside of a fellow 
telling him when he is about to do wrong. 
Now, you see, if I left my conscience at 
home there would be none of that both- 
er. 

“Suppose you try it, then, oa see 
whether this summer will be more of a 
success than the others. Lock up that 
uncomfortable monitor when we leave 
the house, and see how you manage 
without it.” 

Tom laughed. “You always take a 
fellow upso, mother. You are real jolly. 
Do you think our consciences are float- 
ing about in the air?” 


“As long as we cannot definitely lo- 
cate them, we may as well imagine that 
as anything else. But I should be sor- 
ry to think my son wanted to leave his 
conscience behind him this summer. 
You are just quoting some of your Aunt 
Annie’s nonsense.” + 

“You may think I do not mean it, 
but, all the same, I believe it would be 
much nicer, and so this summer, if it is 
floating about as you suggest, I will just 
slip off and lock the door.” 

And that is the way it came about, that 
Tom Lee went off to the seashore with- 
out his conscience, which was left at 
home locked up in the empty house. 
Poor thing! it felt very unhappy at this 
treatment, and, after fluttering about 
through all the vacant rooms looking for 
its owner, began dashing against the win- 
dows trying to get through the glass. 

In Tom’s own room one of the win- 
dows had been carelessly left open a lit- 
tle way, but his conscience had been 
carefully trained, and was much too ro- 
bust and well-grown to slip through such 
a small space, so, after many efforts, was 
obliged to give it up. 

Meanwhile Tom was faring very well 
on the journey, so far as his own comfort 
was concerned. 

His hands were too full of his own 
packages for him to be helpful to others, 


and on the train he became so‘absorbed | 


in a book that his mother’s questions 
were unanswered, and her comfort neg- 
lected. | 

As he commenced so he continued. 
The first morning after their arrival in 
the country, Tom dashed out of doors, 
with no thought for the Bible which was 
still unpacked in his trunk, and all that 
day was given up to his own pleasure. 
His mother noted this with sorrow, but 
abstained from all interference as such 
days followed one another, until on Sun- 
day he declared it was too hot for church, 
and spent the morning on the piazza with 
a story book. Then she spoke earnestly 
to him, but with apparently no effect. 


The dust gathered thickly on the neg- 
lected Bible, and prayers became mere 
formal repetitions, - 

His mother, almost in despair,» won- 
dered what was to be the end of: it all; 
she could scarcely .believe this was her 
thoughtful, obedient Tom. Once or 
twice she decided to send.him home, 
but*could not -bear to destroy the pleas- 
ure of the whole family, and waited on, 
hoping for improvement. Often she 
thought of ‘Tom’s threat of. leaving’ his 
conscience at hofiie, and wondered ifthe 
thing could be possiblé, and then laughed 


at her own folly. She carried a very | 


j 


when Miss Lucy gits in her, prime, wher, 
bé den ?”— 


vy heart those days, but Tom, if he 


nothing about it. 
companions in the neighborhood who 
made him a leader among them, so that 
his recklessness increased with his desire 
to impress these boys byhis daring. _ 
One day the crisis came, as his mother 
had feared and expected. Tom an- 


‘nounced his intention of going out with 


a sailing party on Sunday, and was posi- 
tively forbidden to do so. Ai fit of sulk- 
ing followed, which made him a very un- 


pleasant companion, and he secretly re- 


solved that go he would in spite of his 
mother’s commands. | 

Meanwhile, how had it fared with his 
conscience? Poor thing, it grew thinner 
and thinner, wandering restlessly about 
the house and suffering agonies in the 
conduct of its young owner, for, although 
so far away, it was perfectly aware of all 
that Tom was doing. 

And so, that Sunday morning when 
Tom was meditating his escape from the 
house, it happened that his conscience, 
wild at the boy’s danger, dashed once 
more against the window in Tom’s room, 
and owing to its emaciated, half-starved 
condition, passed through the little open- 
ing and was free. Pausing one moment 
irresolute, it then swept with the swift- 
ness of the wind through the sky towards 
Tom’s home. He had sneaked down 
the stairs in stocking feet, and crept 
from the back door, then, scarcely wait- 
ing to slip on his shoes, had set off as 
fast as his legs could carry him to the 
shore, where he knew his friends were 
waiting. 

But fast as he ran, his conscience was 
still more swift, and so, just as he came 
in sight of the boat, it swooped down 
upon him with such force that he slipped 
and fell head over heels in the mud, and 
lying there, breathless at first, he heard 
the shouts of his companions, then saw 
the boat get up sail and start without 
him. Just at that moment a chain seem- 
ed to snap, or something gave way which 
bound his head and heart, and he burst 
into tears. 

“What a wicked boy I have been!” 
he sobbed in deep distress. “How I 
have worried my mother! I will go now 
and beg her forgiveness.” 

But he could not rise; in vain he 
struggled; something caught his legs and 
held him down. He cried aloud for 
help, and the reply came quickly in his 
mother’s voice. 

“Why, Tom, Tom, what in the world 
is the matter? You were sound asleep 
on the floor with your feet all tangled up 
in the rug. I never saw such a boy.” 


‘‘And you have scared me out of my 
seven senses with your Indian _ war- 
whoop,” Aunt Annie chimed in. “You 
fairly took the roof off the house.” 

Tom sat up, looking about him in ut- 
ter bewilderment, for he was indeed ly- 
ing on the floor in his ‘mother’s parlor, 
while she was standing on one side and 
Aunt Annie on the other. 

‘‘Where’s my conscience?” he asked 
blankly. 

‘‘Your conscience!” Aunt Annie said, 
with a peal of laughter. “I donot know 
where it can be when you figiven us to 
death in this unnatural manner.” — 

Tom now disengaged himself from the 
rug and rose to his feet still a little dazed, 
then turned to his mother. 

‘‘Mother, dear, I have had the most 
wretched dream, all about leaving my 
conscience behind me this summer. If 
ever a poor fellow was punished for re- 
peating a foolish remark,” here he threw | 
a withering glance at Aunt Annie, “I am 
that fellow. I will tell you all about it 
some time, and it will serve as a remind- 
er whenever I am inclined to be tired 
of my conscience,”’ 

And so ends the story. Pshaw! you 
Say, not a true story, nothing but a 
dream after all. 

Well, perhaps not strictly true, and 
yet can you find no lesson in it? 

Do you think of pleasing others or on- 
ly of pleasing yourself? 

Are you not a little inclined to think 
that summer is too hot for church-going, 
and one might take a little rest some- 
times ? 

Do you not amuse yourself on Sunday 

at the sea-side or the mountains in a 
manner that you would not at home? 
- Ask yourselves these questions and 
answer them truthfully, and so will you 
find the lesson and moral of Tom and 
his conscience.—New York Observer. 


- 


IN HIS PRIME. 


The following story is told of a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, rather advanced in 
life, who was about to be united in mar- 
riage to a lady very much his junior. Go- 
ing to make her a visit just before their 
wedding, her old colored mammy came 
courtesying into the parlor, eager to 
make the acquaintance of the future lord 
and master of her young lady. “Well, 
Aunt Chloe,” said the gentleman in 
question, after the preliminary greeting 
had been gotten through with, “what do 
you think of Miss Lucy’s choice, now 
you’ve seen him?” 

“T likes you mighty well, Mars’ John, 
fur as I’ve seen you,” replied Aunt Chloe, 
pafter a moment’s deliberation; “but you’s 
too old for Miss Lucy.” 


old, Aunt Chloe!” exclaimed the 


gentleman, somewhat discomfited by 
Aunt Chloe’s expected candor. “You. 
don’t know you're talking about” 
(straightening; uP): m 
just in my pringe.” 

“Yes, sir, I sees is,” relied the 
still unconvinced Aunt Chloe; “but 


Zane... + & 


None so depraved but loves the pure. 


w the change, certainly seemed to,care.| 
He had found some] 


NESS. 


Lazy and clumsy-looking as the ele- 
phant appears in our menageries, where 
j it is merely an object of curiosity, in Asia 
it as useful an arimal as the horse, and 
is, indeed, employed 1 in a greater variety 
of ways. 

There are few, if any, tasks which a 
horse can be trusted to perform without 
careful and constant guidance, whereas 


the elephant is frequently given as much 


independence of action as a man would 
have for the same work. This is nota- 
bly the case in the lumber-yards of Ran- 
goon and Maulmein, where the entire 
operation of moving and piling the 
heavy timber is performed by male ele- 
phants without any special supervision by 
the keepers. 

The logs to be removed are teakwood, 
which is very heavy. ‘They are cut into 
lengths of twenty feet, with a diameter, 
or perhaps a square, of about a foot. An 
elephant will go to a log, kneel down, 
thrust his tusks under the middle of it, 
curl his trunk over it, test it to see that 
it is evenly balanced, and then rise with 
it and easily carry it to the pile which is 
being made. Placing the log carefully 
on the pile in its proper place, the saga- | 
cious animal will step back a few paces 
and measure with his eye to determine 
whether or not the log needs pushing 
one way or another. It will then make 
any necessary alteration of position. In 
this way, without a word of command 
from its mahout, or driver, it will go on 
with its work. | 

To do any special task, it must, of 
course, be directed by the mahout; but 
it is marvelous to see how readily this 
great creature comprehends its instruc- 
tions, and how ingeniously it makes use 
of its strength. Ifa log too heavy to be 
carried is to be moved a short distance, 
the elephant will bend low, place his 
great head against the end of the log and 
then with a sudden exertion of strength 
and weight throw his body forward and 
fairly push the log along; or, to move 
the log any, great distance, he will encir- | 
cle it with a chain and drag his load be- 
hind him. 

As a rule, however, the work of drag- 
ging is done by the female elephants, 
since, having no tusks, they cannot carry 
logs as the male elephants do. A man 
could hardly display more judgment in 
the adjustment of the rope or chain 


around a log, nor could a man with his 


two hands tie and untie knots more skill- 
fully than do they with their trunks.— 
From “Elephants at Work,” by John R. 
in St. for November. 


A PRETTY DEVICE. | 


The love of the child for the mother 
is often expressed in terms of the “bushel 
of sugar,” or is declared commensurate 
with the “‘ whole earth.” The Christian 
Weekly tells the story of a little girl who 
tried, with satisfactory results, a new 
mode of expression: 

Mrs. Blanchard was entertaining some 
friends in the parlor one evening, when 
she heard a small voice she knew so well 
saying, ‘‘Please excuse me, mamma.”’ 
Then she saw a little figure standing in 
the doorway in white gown, with tangled 
curls and bright eyes—too bright for 10 
o’clock at night, thought Mrs. Blan- 
chard. Midget ran across the room to 
the refuge that had never failed her— 
mother’s arms. ‘‘ Mamma, dear,” plead- 
ed the little night owl, ‘I just learned 
to-day how to tell you I love you in such 
a beautiful new way. Please may I 
show you? I’m so ’traid I'll forget by 
morning.” Midget held up her dimpled 
fingers. ‘* Now, everybody do just as I 
do,” she said, gleefully. ‘‘Hold your 
thumbs together so; now the next fin- 
gers the same way, but the next to that 
you must double in tight.” She held 
her chubby fingers in this position, the 
palms together, the thumbs lightly touch- 
ing, also the forefingers, but the second 
fingers folded in so that her rosy nails 
and the dimples that stood for knuckles 
touched, and then the third and fourth 
fingers met at the tips, as the thumbs 
and forefingers did. ‘‘Now,” cried 
Midget, in great delight, ‘‘how far can 
you go from nurse?” and she parted the 
thumbs as far as they would go. ‘Now, 
how far from cook ? ” and the forefingers 
went apart. 
Then, in supovressed glee, she care- 
fully explained, “You must skip the 
folded fingers, and go to the next. Now, 
how far can you go from your dear, 
sweet mamma?’ she cried, in great 
triumph. And odd it was that those 
queer little fingers would not separate, 
and the more you tried the closer they 
were—not Midget’s tiny fingers—but 
papa’s strong ones and Judge Mills’ 


“wrinkled ones; and as long asthe second 


fingers are held in bondage the third 
ones will not separate. Try it. 


A BLIND MAN ON MEMORY. 


From some open letters of peculiar 
interest to the blind by one of their 
number we quote the following from the 
November Century: “As partial com- 
pensation, in the midst of his many dis- 
couragements, | the sightless pupil pos- 
sesses one vital advantage over his 
companions, His memory, accustomed 
to seize and assimilate definitions and 
miscellaneous information at a single 
hearing, acquires both a marvelous alert- 
ness and a phenomenal retentive capac- 


[yy which enable him to master certain 


branches of study with singular ease | 
and rapidity. Deprived of books, and | 
without any very réady and reliable 


| method of making notes, he obtains a 


‘habit, often envied by the seéing, of. ap- 
propriating instantaneously anything ad- 
dressed to his intellect through his hear- 


Hence the proverbially good 1 mem- 


jory of the blind person. His mind is. 
his memorandum-book, always at nang 


and always open. 
“To the present writer, who never re- 


read over to him more than twice; noth- 
ing is more strange and more amusing 
than a room full of school children, with 
fingers crammed in their ears, buzzing 
over a lesson of three pages for the fif- 
teenth time. Equally incomprehensible 
is it to see a man making a note of a 
single address, or a lady referring to a 
shopping-list. Such. observations force 
one to the conclusion that the art of 
writing, invaluable as it is, has been dis- 
astrous to the human memory. People 
have grown so to reply on a piece of 
white paper covered with black scratches, 
that, if this be lost or misplaced, they are 
reduced almost to the condition of creat- 


| ures without intellect. 


*‘So marked is the advantage of the 
blind in this respect as almost to atone 
for their extra difficulties in others ; that 
is, the sightless pupil will acquire scien- 
{tific and philosophical studies with a 
rapidity which will counterbalance the 
greater amount of time demanded by his 
‘less facile methods of writing out exer- 
cises in linguistic and ciphering in 
mathematical branches ; so that 1n tak- 
ing the regular course at academy or 
university, he will require, all in all, 
neither more time nor more labor than 
the average student. 


extraordinarily trained and developed 
memory. It enables the blind to derive 
from lectures, conversation and general 
reading ten times the benefit of others, 
on whose minds a single mention of 
facts and thoughts makes little or no im- 


pression. 


‘Thus the law of compensation is 
seen working in all things, making good 
on one hand, approximately at least, 
what is wanting on the other ; not by the 
special mysterious interference of Provi- 
dence or other power with natural con- 
/ditions and processes, for the benefit of 
the individual, as many claim, but 
through the inevitable sequence of cause 
and effect, by which senses and faculties 


normally developed and their value radi- 
cally enhanced.” 


THE MAN IN THE PILOT-HOUSE. 


It was a foggy night. A dense mist 
draped the sea. ‘The steamer in which 
we journeyed went slowly, slowly, feel- 
ing its way carefully along, at times giv- 
ing with its whistle a dismal groan, as if 
a despairing request that everybody 
would keep out of its way. As we lay 
in our little corner, trying to sleep, yet 
knowing how risky our voyage was, we 
thought how everything depended on 
the one man steering the boat. How we 
and the hundreds aboard all trusted 
that one man up in the pilot-house ! 
How implicitly we committed every- 
thing into his hands—our persons, our 
property, all our interests—and trusted 
him to safely bring us forward on 
our journey! How much depended on 
that one man’s judgment, that one man’s 
skill, that one man’s experience! And 
then how readily, completely, we trusted 
him ! 

There is another who is belaigice this 
bark of our spiritual welfare over dark, 


guide. Why do we not trust him more? 
The steamer’s pilot had only human wis- 
dom; why do we not fully trust Jesus’ 
divine, infinite wisdom? The steamer’s 
pilot had only human power; why do 
we not fully trust Jesus’ divine, infinite 
power? He can control the storm as 
well as see his way through it. The hu- 
man pilot steered because he was paid; 
why do we not fully trust the infinite 
love that is the deep, — motive 
of Jesus? 

Yes, trust wholly. Put your all into 
his hands, and then, since Jesus abides 
in the boat, resting on the pillow of your 
faith, let all your anxiety go into a deep, 
calm, unvexed “School 
Times. 


LAMENT OF CHARLES LAMB. 


sad victim of the drink curse, and his 
lament conveys a terrible warning to all. 
He wrote thus himself: 

‘¢ The waters have gone over me ; but 
out of its black depths, could I be heard, 
I would call out to all those who have 
set a foot in the perilous flood. Could 
the youth, to whom the flavor of the first 
wine is delicious as the opening scenes 
of life, or the entering upon some newly 
discovered paradise, look into my deso- 
lation, and be made to understand what 
a dread thing it is. when he shall feel 
himself going down a precipice, with 
open eyes and a passive will; to see his 
destruction and have no power to stop 
it, and yet feel it all the way emanating 
from himself; to feel that all virtue has 
left him, and yet not be able to forget 
a time when it was otherwise ; to bear 
about the piteous spectacle of his. own 


of the folly; could he but feel the body 


with feebler outcry— to be. delivered, it 
‘Were enough to make him ..dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth in all} 
the pride of its tenting temptation.” 


cenzo, Italy, has been appointed orgam 
ist of the church of Castion of Castello, 
| This boy not only accompanies. a large 
trained choir on the. organ, but is also 


‘the musical director. 


members having a lesson in anything | 


©Of not less value in after life is this 


become, through unusual training, ab- 


stormy waters. It is Christ, that divine | 


The brilliant author of ‘ Elia ” was a. 


ruin; could he see. my fevered eyes, | 
fevered with last night’s drinking, and | 
feverish-looking for to-night’s repetition 


of the death out of which I cry—hourly | 


A boy 10 years old, a new musical 
prodigy, found in the Province of Vin- | sa pe 


BAIBY'S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 

PURIFIED 
AND BEAUTIFIED 


Cr Curicura. 


CLEANSING, PURIFYIMG AND BEAUTIFY- 
ING the skin of ane 
torturing, disfiguring, ng, y and pimply 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infants to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 
Curicura, the t Sarin CuRE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it. externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Ll ood Purifier, internally, invariably succeed when 


| al 1 other remedies and the best Physicians fail. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES ate absolutely pure, and the 


skin and blood purifiers, 
free from poisonous ingredien 

Sold everywhere, Price, wt om 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre the POTTER 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON » 
4o” Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases. 
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DIAMOND HOUSE 
GOAL! 


Per To, HG) Tm. 


John Henderson, Jr,, 


130 Exu1s STREET, - Cor. Mason, 


Telephone 5067. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny —— Dupont, Sutter and Post 
8 reets 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


PRODUCE 


Butter and Eges a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Xk" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 
. Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (all sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
| Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


oS” Factory at THE £1) 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


| 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL'S POULTRY SEASON- 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome 8t., opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 

one door from Bank of i 
San Francisco, Cal. 3 

HOTEL is in the very center of the 
business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 


comfortable and respectable Hotel - the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. | 
| Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


MONTGOMERY BROS, Props. 
PALACE 


Warm Salt Water Baths, 


MLBEBT STREET, Jur of Formal 
an ontgome Vv e min 
Tank ; Tub Baths. "Ww ; 
Bay only at high tide, and changed 
Everything new, clean and well ordered. 
25 cents. Five Tickets for $1 .00.° 


rt. Bath 


Established in 8. for Polen 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
EOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENOE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATION ERY 


BLANK BOO 
COMMEROIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Bpecialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, we the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Ores ts and 


Arms. 
Birthday Oards always in stock, 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


CONN 


5 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wu. J. Dourton, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE..... President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD....<...... Vice-President 


DrrEcTors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, 


| 813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


CAL. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


3 Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ooas*. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


one with all the 
egraph Company's 


Connected by 
American District 
offices. 


SEARBY, 


Drugeist ang Pharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH veemaiad 
San Prancisco, 


| Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
or the yringe (giving continuous 
ped ), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
ges of various nines, Catarrh Douches, 


— 


other absorbent cotton, 
| sppliances for use.in sickness. 
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Literary and Educational. 


In the volume entitled ‘In Black and 
Gold, A Story of Twin Dragons,” Julia 
McNair Wright, a well-known writer, 
has endeavored to picture the evils con- 
sequent upon the gambling vice, as-well 
as upon that of intemperance. Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, Boston. $1.50. 


The same society sends us “The Roy- 
al Service, or the King’s Seal.” Johnny 
Nelson, we are told, heard an address in 
which the speaker referred to the fact 
that the marking of beautiful pieces of 
china and services of silver with the roy- 
al arms showed that they were intended 
for the king’s use. His application was 
that all Christians, whether old or young, 
should so work that they could stamp 
their service with the royal seal of King 
Jesus. This thought took hold of John- 
ny’s heart, and the book tells how he 
struggled to do everything “for his sake.” 


ONE GIRL’s Way Out. By Howe Ben- 
ning. Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society, Boston. 


The story would show how a girl of 
wealthy parentage, and all the advan- 
tages and temptations incident to such, 
found her way into a life of service for 
others. It is so easily done in the book, 
no doubt some one will whisper. Yet 
sometimes it is really done in life. $1.25. 


Our society at Boston seems to have 
been very fertile in books of late. The 
last one we have to mention to-day is 
“The Sewalls, or to Every Man His 
Work.” Here is depicted a family, not 
wealthy nor favorably advantaged, but 
the motto, “To every man his work,” 
was realized in the case of every one of 
the household ; that the Master hada 
service of no mean character, from the 
crippled saint on the sofa, to Wayland 
longing for an opportunity to be of help 
to his younger brothers and sisters ; to 
high-spirited Ruth and wilful, wrong- 
notioned Orphah, down to the»boy whose 
great desire was to run the worn-out 
farm, and to the quiet, odd little girl 
whose great ambition was to become a 
professional nurse. Price, $1.50. 


SOME THINGS ABROAD. By Alexander 
McKenzie. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


A good companion adds greatly to 
travel. The same scenes get beauty and 
pleasure by the eyes and motions and 
words of the friend who accompanies 
you. No doubt, you can get your facts 
from the guide-books, and can see a 
good deal with your own eyes ; but such 
a companion as Alexander McKenzie 
will double, at least, your excursion, He 
had his son for his companion, and they 
went over Ireland, and to Norway, and 
then to Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Pal- 
estine. These are much-traveled lands, 
and we think we know what is there; but 
we shall know more, and get increased 
delight by following these bright pages. 


Ho.ipay Booxs.—“Words of Peace 
and Rest,” selections from Thomas a 
Kempis, Bernard, Fauler and others; ed- 
ited by Louise S. Houghton; F. A. Stokes, 
New York; and sold by Joseph A. Hof- 
man, 208 Montgomery street. “Tack | 
the Fisherman,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; 50 cents; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Illustrations by C. W. Reed are 
very apt. Of the story itself, it is enough 
to quote what Miss Frances E. Willard 
and Miss Mary A. Livermore have writ- 
ten. The former says: ‘ ‘Jack the Fish- 
erman’ seems to me the strongest tem- 
perance story of our time.” The latter 
writes: “I wish it might be distributed by 
the million copies. No such story has 
ever been written.” “Harbingers of 
Spring,” by Susie Barstow Skelding. II- 
ustrated by Fidelia Bridges, with color- 
ed designs of birds and flowers. Fred- 
eric A. Stokes, New York. Dainty and 


pretty. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
ings Ross. | 
Dr. Ross, the pastor of the First Con- 

gregational church, Port Huron, Mich., 

is very well known as a writer on ques- 
tions of polity. But he appears to bean 
effective pastor. One of the signs of it 
is that, about twenty years after he was - 
ordained, he bethought to take to preach- 
ing a little sermon to children. He says” 
they have made a little epoch with him 
and his. He has been in the habit of 
giving them for publication in the local 
Congregational paper thereabouts. Six- 
ty-two of them are now collected in the 
volume before us. They are simple talks 
on a variety of wholesome subjects. The 
genuis of good sense is evident. One of 
the good things connected with this spe- 
cial effort to reach the children in the 
regular services is the attendance of the 

Sabbath-school scholars on the morning 

worship. This has been carefully regis- 

tered at Port Huron, and has reached. 

76 per cent. of the enrolled membership 

of the school, not counting the infant 

department. Congregational Sunday- 

School and Publishing Society, Boston. 

$1.25. | 
The publishing house of A. S, Barnes 

& Co. is not regarded as sensational, but 

it heralds the volume entitled ‘‘ Lights 

of Two Centuries,” as ‘the book of the 
year.” This sounds rather larger than 
we were prepared to expect, or ready |} 
now to verify, Yet, the book is really 
of interest and value. We do not know 
how Dr. E. E. Hale accomplishes so 

much literary work, and wonder that a 

man who has an important parish, 

and who has the story-telling genius 
should do so much of the minor sort of 
literary labor—editing, compiling, etc. | 


By A. Hast- 


But he is a workman who needs not to 
be much ashamed of whatever he con- 
descends to do. In this volume he has 
gathered the biographical sketches of ten 
artists and sculptors, eleven prose 
writers, ten composers, ten poets, and 


nine inventors, who have enriched the. 


last two hundred years, selected from 
various countries. ‘The book is admir- 
ably printed in clear, large type, and on 
good white paper. It is well fitted fora 
reading book, and has been already 
adopted as such in some places. It 
presents many names, which are fa- 
miliar, of course, but several of which 
many quite intelligent persons know 
little, eminent as these names were in 
the departments which they cultivated. 
Life-like portraits of these men are given 
in groups, prefacing each of the divi- 
sions named. The book is sold for 


$1.70. 


RECEIVED.—The Peoples’ Hymn 
Book,” with appropriate tunes, is edited 
by Samuel B. Schieffelin, and published 
by the American Sunday-school Union, 
Philadelphia. In boards 20 cents; flex- 
ible cloth 25 cents; 350 hymns and 200 
tunes “Eureka Sunday-school Class- 
book,” E. Glaeser, 5 Clinton Place, New 
York, ‘The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist,” by William 
Pole, F.R.S, Published by F. A. Stokes, 
New York, and sold by Joseph A. Hof- 
man, 208 Montgomery street; 50 cents, 
—Public Opinion, Washington, D. C., 
has entered upon a new volume. 
“The Delusion of Tonics,” by George H. 
Taylor, M. D.; John B. Alden, New 
York, Littell’ s living Age. 
order to show what a rich variety comes 
each week in this periodical we give the 
following table of contents of only two 
weeks, October 15th and 22d, selected 
from over a dozen different British mag- 
azines: ‘Great Lesson,” by the Duke of 
Argyll; ‘“Masaniello”; ‘‘Donatello, and the 
Unveiling of the Facade of the Duomo 
at Florence”; ‘‘Realism and Idealism”; 
“The Last Day of Windsor Forrest”; 
‘Some Clerical Reminiscences”; ‘A 
Carthusian Monastery near Meran”; 
"The Ubiquity of the Jewish Race”; 
‘The Country Parson as He Was and as 
Hels”; Present State of the Novel”; 
“Mr. Twining’s Letters”; ‘The Story of 
Zebehr, as Told by Himself”; ‘‘Mophino- 
mania,” by Dr. Seymour J. Sharkey”; 
“Tinnzeus”; ‘Contemporary Despatches, 
by a Foreign Minister during the Early 
Years of Charles {”; ‘*Wordsworth’s 
Grave”; with instalments of “Major and 
Minor,” by W. E. Norris; ‘“‘A Secret In- 
heritance,” by B. L. Farjeon; ‘Major 
Lawrence, F. L. S.,” and ‘Richard Ca- 
ble, the Light-shipman,” poetry and mis- 
cellany. Boston: Littell & Co.; $8.00a 
year, making 3,300 pages, double-col- 
umned, in 12 months. 


PEARLY THOUGHTS. 


Forget cruel words, and cherish only 
kindness. 

Poisoned arrows never wound a clear 
conscience. 

Falsehoods are ae arrows, fatal 
to conscience. 


Our power is in proportion as we re- | 


flect the divine mind. 


A beautiful thought forever walks the 
earth—a living soul, born not to die. 


Those who would reach the heights of 
eminence must expect much criticism. 


Faith is beyond the range of sense; 
it is a scientific principle, a pearl of 
great price. 


Students need rest, like fields fallow- 
ed to produce a paying crop; brains tire 

well as muscles, 

Good is infinite; evil finite. Keep 
thyself en rapport with the Infinite, and 
crush not thy soul by evil-doing. 


Every act of life is recorded, and 
brings us punishment and remorse, or 
reward and happiness, some time. 

Break not that bridge of forgiveness, 
for over it you must some day pass. 
Forgive as you would be forgiven. 


_Penitence availeth little. ‘ Go, and 
sin RO more,” is the divine command. 


‘| Look forward, not backward, on thy 


sins. 


Belief (in the results) is the attain- 
ment of them; the impelling force, the 
answered of prayer ; lack of belief is fail- 
ure, defeat. 


Man’s outward life must correspond 
with highest soul. This human must be 
the divine within, or heaven on earth is 
not attained. 

The perfect way consisteth in keeping 
the real soul from the bondage of mat- 
ter; to hold a perfect image of truth, 
love goodness. 


Success never came to folded arms. 


Work for all you’re worth, for dear life, 


as if your soul depended, and the vic- 
tory is yours. 

Thought is the engineer which con- 
trols the internal organs. Fear is a 
thought, and fear has destroyed more 
lives than disease. 


Commune with thine own soul hie 
Open its windows and let God’s light 
and truth penetrate its deepest recesses, 
until all shall be illumined. 

Learn to wait patiently the wrongs we 
are called upon to suffer, and thereby 
gather strength through suffering. Only 
through tears does heaven come. 


Living on the sense plane we shut off 
all light and love. A higher plane is at- 


tainable to all who desire; and we are} 


all “occasionally what we ought to be 
perpetually.” 
Our changeful moods of joys and sor- 


rows are swayed to and fro by subtle 


power, the strength of which is the re- 
flection of the Infinite. SC. B. 


In. 


Miscellany. 


AFTER HARVEST. 


The days of the harvest are past again; 
We have cut the corn and bound the 
sheaves, 
And gathered the apples green and gold 
"Mid the brown and crimson orchard 
leaves. 
With a flowery cog mage the spring-time 
came, 
With the building birds and the blossoms 
sweet; 
But oh, the "honey and fruit and wine! 
And oh, the joy of the corn and wheat! 
What was the bloom to the apple’s gold, 
And what the flower to the honeycomb? 
What was the song that sped the plow 
To the joyful song of the harvest home? 


So sweet, so fair, are the days of youth, 
So full of promise, so gay of song! _ 
To the lilt of joy and the dream of love 
Right merrily go the hours along. 
But yet in the harvest-time of life 
We never wish for its spring again; | 
We have tried our strength and proved our 
heart, 
Our hands have gathered their golden gain; 
We have eaten with sorrow her bitter bread, 
And love has fed us with honey-comb. | 
Sweet youth, we can never weep for thee 
When life has come to its harvest home. 


When the apples are red on the topmost 
bough 


We do not think of their blossoming hour; 
When the vine hangs low with its purple fruit 

We do not long for its pale-green flower. 
So, then, when hopes of our spring, at last, 

Are found in the fruit of the busy brain, 
In the heart’s sweet love, in the hands’ brave 

toil, . 

We shall not wish for our youth again. 
Ah, no! we shall say, with a glad content, 

“After the years of our hard unrest, 
Thank God for our ripened hopes and toil! 

Thank God! the harvest of life is best.” 

— Independent. 


THE TEMPERANCE AGITATION. 


Ten years ago the consumption of 
liquor in Norway for every individual 
was twice as large as it is now. In the 
Southern and Western States of this 
country, which were especially noted for 
hard drinking a few years ago, the tem- 
perance and even the prohibition move- 
ment has made astonishing progress. 
The Knights of Labor, one of the largest 
of such associations, excludes members 
for drunkenness, and in the political sit- 
uation of the country one ofthe most 
serious disturbing forces of the two great 
parties is the Prohibition organization. 
Wendell Phillips, some years ago, advis- 
ed the Prohibitionists to stand up and be 
counted. ‘*Do you expect to make 
men temperate by force of law ?” asked 
a friend. ‘I expect to promote temper- 
ance by stigmatizing dram-shops,” was 
his answer. 

It was hardly a complete reply, be- 
cause dram-selling is stigmatized by 
license no less than by prohibition. The 
object of license laws is to make an evil 
that cannot be abolished pay, in a degree, 
for its own consequences. ‘The self-con- 
sciousness of the traffic is shown by the 
curtains and screens that conceal the 
frequenters of the dram-shop from public 
view. It stigmatizes itself. But the 
facts that we mention show how general 
is the present movement against it. In 
one Southwestern State, where a few 
years since a temperance man would 
have been in danger of exclusion from 
the district, the district now returns a 
Prohibition majority. Beyond the sea, 
in Scandinavia, there are 650 total absti- 
nence societies, with 78,000 members. 
Yet in that cold climate fiery liquors have 
been held to be almost indispensable, and 
drunkenness was a common form of 
festivity. 

In this country, from the dave nearly 
sixty years ago, when Mr. Sargent wrote 
‘‘ My Mother’s Gold Ring,” beginning a 
popular series of temperance tracts, until 
now, when it nominates a candidate for 
the Presidency, the temperance move- 
ment has continued with fluctuating for- 
tunes. At first, as now, it denounced 
drunkenness as the chief source of crime 
and suffering, but it proposed regulation 
by license, and it tolerated moderate 
drinking. | ‘Presently the cry of prohibi- 
tion arose in the temperance movement, 


|like Garrison’s demand of immediate 


emancipation in the anti-slavery crusade. 
Moderate drinking was anathematized in 
the one like ‘ gradualism ” in the other, 
as a base and criminal compromise, and 
the keenest shafts of temperance denun- 
ciation were hurled at those halting and 
hesitating brethren who still hankered 
after the flesh-pots in the form of the 
wine cup, and who were even alleged to 
be more truly the enemies of the good 
cause than the drunkard and dram- 
seller. 

Naturally, the radical demand became, 
both in the temperance and the anti- 
slavery cause, the distinctive movement. 
The various temperance orders were 
total abstinence organizations. If an or- 
ator had ventured to plead for modera- 
tion rather than for abstinence, he would 
have been lifted from the platform by a 
whirlwind of protest, and it is only re- 
cently that the associations for the strict 
enforcement of liquor laws have given 
form and practical force to the convic- 
tions of temperance men as distinguish- 
ed from ‘‘teetotalers.”” But the feeling 
is not relaxed. Dr. Crosby in New. 


York, who is an eminent champion of a | 


wise license law firmly enforced, is view- 
ed as a temporizer by the fervent prohibi- 
tionists, who would gladly annihilate in- 
toxicating liquor itself. The question 
is now inextricably intermingled with 
practical politics. universal agita- 
tion, the very large number of Americans 
who require a moral issue in politics, the 


prohibitory and license legislation, the 


Republican anti-saloon enterprise, the 
appeals of political leaders to ‘“ third- 
party men,” the organization of the third | 
party and its steadily increasing vote, all 
indicate a growing and aggressive power, 


| and the for parties of 


| 


the public interest is undeniable. | 
all such questions, however, it is one of 


the merely de- 


| nouncing the liquor traffic as the great 


source of crime, and taking up a definite 
position. 

The probable <— of the agitation 
will be a division of the temperance sen- 
timent into a party of suppression and a 
party of restriction. The reasonable use 
of wine as a beverage will hardly be 
generally regarded as a moral wrong in 
the sense that human slavery is a moral 
wrong. That the use is extremely sus- 
ceptible of abuse is obvious, and that it 
should be regulated and restrained in 
Like 


expediency and degree. License is reg- 
ulation, and if interference with the com- 


| plete liberty of the liquor traffic is per- 


missable, the degree of interference must 
be determined by the actual situation. 


| Society decides for itself how far and in 


what manner it will restrict individual 
freedom. It provides regulations for 
the manufacture and _ traffic of many ar- 
ticles, and it is undoubtedly true that 
when we once agree to license, prohibi- 
tion is but a question of degree. It 


would, indeed, be rather startling to af- 


firm that the moderate coffee-drinker is 
on the highway to the opium den. But 
if coffee be taken as a refreshment or 
stimulant, who shall say whither the 
taste for stimulants may lead ?’— Har- 
pers Magazine November. 


GRANT AND LEE AT APPOMATTOX. 


General Horace Porter, who was an 
aide of General Grant, contributes to the 
November Century an account of his 
last campaign, which is profusely illus- 
trated. From it we quote as follows: 
‘The contrast between the two com- 
manders was very striking, and could 
not fail to attract marked attention, as 
they sat ten feet apart facing each other. 

‘*General Grant, then nearly forty- 
three years of age, was five feet eight 
inches in height, with shoulders slightly 
stooped. His hair and full beard were 
a nut-brown, without a trace of gray in 
them. He had on a single-breasted 
blouse, made of dark blue flannel, un- 
buttoned in front, and showing a waist- 
coat underneath. He wore an ordinary 
pair of top-boots, with his trousers inside, 
and was without spurs. The boots and 
portions of his clothes were spattered 
with mud. He had ona pair of thread 
gloves, of a dark yellow color, which he 
had taken off on entering the room. 
His felt, ‘sugar-loaf,’ stiff-brimmed hat 
was thrown on thetable besidehim. He 
had no sword, and a pair of shoulder- 
straps was all there was about him to 
designate his rank. In fact, aside from 
these, his uniform was that of a private 
soldier. 

‘Tee, on the other hand, was fully 
six feet in height, and quite erect for 
one of his age, for he was Grant’s. senior 
by sixteen years. His hair and full 
beard were a silver gray, and quite thick, 
except that the hair had become a little 
thin in front. He wore a new uniform 
of Confederate gray, buttoned up to the 


throat, and at his side he carried a long 


sword of exceedingly fine workmanship, 
the hilt studded with jewels. It was 
said to be the sword which had been 
presented to him by the State of Virginia. 
His top-boots were comparatively new, 


and seemed to have on them some orna- | 
mental stitching of red silk. Like his | 


uniform, they were singularly clean and 


but little travel-stained. On the boots 


were handsome spurs, with large rowels. 
A felt hat, which in color matched pret- 


ty closely that of his uniform, and a pair | 


of long buckskin gauntlets lay beside 
him on the table. We asked Colonel 
Marshall afterwards how it was that both 
he and his chief wore such fine toggery, 
and looked so much as if they had just 
turned out to go to church, while with 
us our Outward garb scarcely rose to the 
dignity even of the ‘shabby-genteel.’ 
He enlightened us regarding the con- 
trast, by explaining that when their head- 
quarters wagons had been pressed so 
closely by our cavalry a few days before, 


and it was found they would have to de- 
stroy all their baggage, except the clothes | 


they carried on their backs, each one, 
naturally, selected the newest suit he had, 
and sought to propitiate the gods of de- 
struction by a sacrifice of his second- 
best. 9? 


jee Freeman Clarke tells the fol- 
lowing story of an attempt on his part to 
give the continental pronunciation of 
Latin: ‘‘I was traveling in Italy. 
wife, happening to see a priest pass. by, 
asked me the meaning of the tonsure, 
At that moment, not recollecting its sig- 


nificance, I said, ‘I..don’t know; but. 


there is a priest, and I will ask him.’ 
Not. knowing Italian then, I first con- 
structed a Latin sentence. I thought I 


had made it very well, and then I put it. 


exactly, as I imagined, into the Italian 
pronunciation, got it ready to say, and 
then went to him and said it. ‘Eh! 
che dite?’ he asked. I repeated it again. 
‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I understand. Here, 
take this man to.a confessor. He wants 
to confess his sins.’” 


Facts are stubborn things, and there 


is no consolation for the advocates of 
constitutional prohibition in the recent 
elections in Texas and Tennessee. Un- | 
der the local-option law Florida is rapid- 
ly obtaining, practically, the whole State 
for prohibition, which the other two 
have unsuccessfully sought through a 
generaal State election, and the condi- 
tions in the three are not, in any marked 
degree, dissimilar, Furthermore, pro- 


hibition is apt to be stringently enforced of 


‘locally, when the matter is an immedi- 
ate and local issue, 


it you's sow thistles ‘you will reap them 


My | 


THE BEST 


The following well-known will. 


them having been awarded the 
HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
‘chines for similar purposes. 


‘The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


TED 


GLIDDEN’S |} BARBED FENCE WIRE. 

If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
WIRE. Unequaled by any other. 


‘ 


he 
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PEREINS’ WINDMILL. 
The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized for 


the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


GRaIN DRILL. 
. Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
or. | 


‘HOOSIER 


HAWLEY BROS,’ 
HARDWARE GO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-sc: ap rs, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Full line of Hardware, Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS, 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oppos!Tz Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOO: 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Church and Steamboat: Bells 


Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 

Hose Oouplings, ete., etc. 

ao Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
oF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


BELDING BROS. & co.’s 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
585 Market street, - | San Francisco, Cal. 


| WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


counter ge 
act as my t? 
the arguments in 
1 its favor are 80 numerous 


and convincing thatsales 
mae are made with little dif- 


ficulty I will. ship a 
Washer on two weeks’ trial on me ye terms, tobe 
rned at my nse if not satisfactory. 
vente cap thus test it t. for Don’t fail 
to write for terms and illustrated circular with 
pod. of arguments to be usedin making sales. 
J. WORT Ave., St. to thelr owe Me. 


tent propaldes weeks’ 


Gold Direct to Families. Mo Middlemen. 


paranteed for 


be recognized as the best in the market, all of | 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water | 


‘Should send for aco 


IMPROVED 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine._4) 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


| MARKET 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
118 COMMERCIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES. 
OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 


A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says:— 
“A year ago lI had bilious fever; Tutt’s 
Pills were so highly reccommended 
that I used them. Never did medicine 
have a happier effect. After a prac- 
tice of a quarter of a century, I pro- 
claim them the best 


ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicine ever used. I always pre- 
scribe them.’ 


Pills 


Cure All Bilious Diseases. 


han 
Thousand applications for sahente in 
the United tes and Fore coune 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
for patents, caveats, dy as 
= paten rade-marks, copy, 

, etc., for the — State 
to obtain in Oana Englan tee, end 
Germany, and sil, other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


d specifications prepared and filed 
tee the Patent Office on short notice.’ Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. : 
obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AME: AN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most \nfluenti 
ewspaper of its kind published in the ae 
e advantages of such a notice every pate 
laren and splendidly illustrated newepe ewspaper 
s large an en 
is publi ished WEE KLY at $3.00 a youn, - is 
admitted to be the best paper peso 
nté industrial progress, pt 
lished in any counted ry. It contains the names 
all patentees and title of every invention paten 
it four months for one dollar. 


ow 


Yo rk. 
Eat patents mailed free, 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 

opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 


WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRA 


ARGE 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
ability free of cha arge and we make NO CHA 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW ACO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


N TisE 


GREAT OFFER, cancep 


YEARS. 
highest honors at New Orleans Ex 


tion, 
also Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
for greatest strength, durability 
-ingintune. Most complete factory in ex- 
istance. 500 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 years), 50 
Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 andard, 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, ‘Emerson, 
Hallett & ay Hallett & Cumston, Scho- 
macher, Patti, ra—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, ‘Soup. Largest stock ; lowest 
rices ; easiest terms; all cnaranteed. Rent 
00 up. Odd- Fellows’ Hall, L Market & 7th sts. 


= 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS - TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH I500 TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco 


BUCKEYE BELL. FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ie 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, F ULL? 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
McShane Bell. Foundry 
Finest Crade of Beélis, 
Curmes anp Pzats for CHURO ée. 
Send for Price and Cata Catalo 


H. Me 
this paper. 


Y_ & OOMPANY, 
N. Y., BELLS, 


For etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, re than half acentury 
noted for vsupeciotity over all others. 


THE AMERICAN. 


6 JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
music of the Union.’’ 

AMERIOAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the Ameni1oaAn Movement, treating 
on pea ayes social and literary topics. Arti- 

shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
bp political phases of the 
from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. W. H. Mills, J, 


TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


“| Address THE AMERICAN, 


Our Readers 


of the Home Orncie, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


FOR ALL. 850 a WEEK and ex- 
d-partic- 


penses paid. Outfit worth 85 
ulars free, Me, 


WORK 


soe ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 


PACIF IC COAST CLERGYMEN 
For your MARRIAGE CERTIFIOATES, SERMON PAPER, PULPIT BIBLES, 
RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, send to 


WwW. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 Geary Street ‘San Francisco. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, NovemsBer 9, 1887. 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the Los 
Angeles Association was held November 
1st—3d with our church in San Buena- 
ventura, Rev. T. D. Murphy pastor. 
Rev. C. B. Sheldon was elected Moder- 
ator, and Rev. E. R. Brainerd Scribe. 
Sixteen churches are in the bounds of 
this Association, one-half only of which 
were represented by pastor or delegates, 
a cause of regret to the Association and 
loss to the churches, 

San Buenaventura welcomed the vis- 
itors and made their stay in this charm- 
ing old town by the sea a delight. The 
old Mission, still in use, with its massive 
adobe buildings and aged palm-trees, its 
bells and gray friar-priests, was an object 
The beautiful and pictur- 
esque view of this medizval city, slum- 
bering in the deep shade of its cypress- 
and pepper-groves, bathing its feet in the 
restless surf, with the sunset sea for a 
background, will not soon be forgotten. 
It was well worth the journey to see. 

But Ventura’s afternoon siesta is end- 
ed. The steam-cars and the boom have 
come. The placards of the real-estate 
man are seen, and the music of saw and 
hammer are heard on the streets. And 
our church, with its neat chapel, central 
location, earnest band of workers and 
able pastor, are ready to subsidize the 
boom. It will reap its share of the wait- 
ing harvest. The programme of the As- 
sociation was well prepared and fully 
executed. Papers were on living topics, 
and, while ably presented, were thor- 
oughly discussed. | 

The Tuesday-afternoon session was 
occupied in organizing, and devotional 
services. 

The evening session was well attend- 
ed. Reports from the churches were 
given, showing progress everywhere— 
numbers increased, finances in good 
shape and more or less spiritual growth. 

Rev. C. T. Weitzell of Santa Barbara 
gave an address of power on “Christian 
Aggressiveness” from the text, “Take the 
sword ofthe Spirit, which is the Word of 
God.” The Church has a warfare to 
wage; endurance merely is not her chief 
end, Sin is to be fought and slain. 
There is a trumpet-call to battle in the 
very boom that surrounds us, 

The Wednesday-forenoon session was 
enriched by two papers—“Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor,” by 
Rev. E. R. Brainerd, and “The Bible inthe 
Church and the Home,” by Rev. T. D. 
Murphy. Both of these awakened dis- 
cussion and a desire to make more of 
these agencies for the upbuilding of 
Christian character and the Church. 

In the afternoon Rev. H. P. Case con- 
ducted a “conference” on “how to man- 
age a Sabbath-school successfully.” It 
evoked considerable discussion, yet re- 
vealed a substantial unanimity on the 
central idea that the Sunday-school 
should be considered a part of the 
church, and so managed as to secure, by 
order, system, thorough teaching, the 
great end of “Christian character- 
building.” 

Rev. C. B. Summer, one of the trus- 
tees of our new college at Pomona, pre- 
sented, with enthusiasm, the topic, “Our 


~~ “Christian College and Its Branches.” 


He stated that the ideal adopted by the 
Board of Trustees is nothing less than a 


- Yale in its most Christian days. A 


broad, unsectarian, yet positively Christ- 
ian culture is the thing to be secured. 
No session will be opened this year, but 
plans are being laid which will probably 
develop into visible forms by the fall of 
1888. Discussion discovered a rapidly 
growing demand for such means of edu- 


- cation, and it is quite likely that by the 


time “Pomona” College has its doors 
open more than one academy will be 
training students for its halls. The As- 
sociation Committee on Education was 
instructed to have an open ear to certain 
appeals for the establishing of academies. 
News of some actual beginnings in this 
line may be not far in the future. ) 

Wednesday evening was a field day 
for home missions. Superintendent 
Ford eloquently recited the facts which 
demand the utmost endeavor on the part 
of all desiring to save this fair land to 


_ Christ and his Church. Some of his 


facts are as follows: ‘Four years ago 
there were. only eight Congregational 
churches in Southern California’; now 
there are thirty-two, eleven of which have 
been organized during the last year. 
Fourteen church buildings are in process 


_of erection, at.an aggregate cost of $80,- 


coo, Six hundred added to our 
churches during the twelve months, 
many other places desiring to have a 
Congregational church established, but 
a financial limit has been reached. The 
debt upon the Home Missionary Socie- 
ty prohibits new work unless more money 
can be raised on our own field.” 

At the close of his address a collec- 
tion toward the Home Missionary needs 
was taken of $27, and, by vote, the 
churches were urged to take a collection 
immediately for the same purpose. 

Rev. George Willett of Quebec, by in- 
vitation, spoke at some length and inter- 
estingly upon the Home Missionary 
work in Canada. 

The Thursday-forenoon session was 
devoted largely to closing business, yet 
an address by Rev. L. H. Frary of Sier- 
ra Madre on “The Outlook” was a most 
fitting stimulus. It emphasized the fact 


- that this battle is not ours but God’s ; 


that the Captain of our host faints not 
nor grows weary; that already this Coast 
has turned one cycle in the providence 


of God in history. The civilization of 
the Protestant has in less than half a 
century superseded that of the Papist, 
and now the Pilgrim plant is rooting 
deeply and branching widely, soon to 
fill this Coast with its most precious « 
fragrance and fruitage. 

At 11:30 A. M., the Association ad- 
journed, to hold its next annual meeting 
at Pomona. , 

Thursday evening a Sabbath-school 
session, extra, was held, in which Rev. 
H. P., Case presented some lines of the 
Chautauqua Normal Union work for 
Bible teachers and students. A normal 
class for pursuing the course will prob- 
ably continue under the charge of Pas- 
tor Murphy. 

Members of the Association dispersed, 
feeling that the session had been one of 
mutual profit and pleasure, and inspired 
to greater endeavor for Christ and his 
cause during the coming months. 

- OF 


BIBLE SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


National City, 11 A. M., San Diego, 
7 Pp, M., Sunday, November 13th; Elsi- 
nore, Friday, 7 P. M.. November 18th ; 
Riverside, Sunday, 11 A. M. and 7 P. M., 
November 20th; San Jacinto, Thursday, 
7 P. M., November 24th; Colton, 11 
A. M., San Bernardino, 7 Pp. mM., Novem- 
ber 27th ; Laguna, Thursday, 7 pP. Mm, 
December tst ; Otario, 11 A. M., Pomo- 
na, 7 P. M., December 4th; Alhambra, 
Thursday, 7 P. M., December 8th; Mon- 
rovia, 11 A. M., Pasadena, 7 Pp. M., De- 
cember 11th; Orange, 11 A. M., Tustin, 
3 P. M., Santa Ana, 7 Pp. M., December 
18th ; Westminster, 11 A. M., Garden 
Grove, 3 P. M., Anaheim, 7 Pp. M., De- 
cember 25th; Downey, Thursday, 7 P. M., 
December 29th ; Santa Monica, Friday, 
7 Pp. M., December 30th ; Compton, 11 
A. M., Florence, 7 P. M., January Ist ; 
Long Beach, Thursday, 7 Pp. M., January 
5th ; San Fernando, Friday, 7 P. Mo, 
January 6th ; Los Angeles, January 7th 
to 16th ; Hueneme, 11 A. M., Saticoy, 
3 P. M., Santa Paula, 7 P. M., January 
22d ; Nordhoff, 11 A. M. Ventura, 7 
P, M., January 29th; Goleta, 11 A. M, 
Santa Barbara, 7 Pp. M., February sth; 
Lompoc, 11 A. M. and 7 P. M., February 
12th ; Santa Maria, 7 February 
15th ; San Luis Obispo, 11 A. M. and 7 
Pp. M. February 19th; Templeton, 
Wednesday, 7 P. M., February 23d. 


Will pastors of the churches at the 
above-named places meet and’ make all 
necessary arrangements for union Bible- 
meetings where practicable, and where 
this cannot be done the pastors will con- 
fer a great favor if they will take a Bi- 
ble collection on the days designated for 
the visits of the District Superintendent, 
as the Society is in great need of funds 
now. ‘The District Superintendent will 
endeavor to be at each place where Sab- 
baths are named on the Saturday pre- 
vious, except where hehas three appoint- 
ments on the same day, and in each in- 
stance he will (D. V.) be on hand 
promptly at the hour. Will pastors 
please give publicity to the time and 
place of holding the above Bible-meet- 
ings in their respective localities, and 
thus greatly aid the cause which is the 
work of all co-operating churches. 

Joun THOMPSON, 
Dist. Supt. American Bible Society. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


A PROCLAMATION ISSUED BY PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 


ing proclamation has been issued by the 
President : 

“The goodness and mercy of God, 
ywhich haye followed the American peo- 
ple during the past year, claim their 
grateful recognition and humble ac- 
knowledgment. By his omnipotent 
power he has protected us from war and 
pestilence, and from every national ca- 
lamity. By his gracious favor the earth 
has yielded a generous return to the la- 
bor of the husbandman, and every path 
of honest toil has led to comfort and 
contentment. By his loving kindness 
the hearts. of our people have been re- 
plenished with fraternal sentiments and 
patriotic endeavor, and by his unerring 
guidance we have been directed in the 
way of national prosperity. 

“‘To the end that we testify our grati- 
tude for these blessings, I, Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States, do 
hereby designate Thursday, the 24th day 
of November next, asa day of thanks- 


all secular work and employment be 
suspended, and let our people assemble 
in their accustomed places of worship, 
and with prayer and songs of praise give 
thanks to our Heavenly Father for all 
that he has done for us, while we humbly 
implore the forgiveness of our sins and 
the continuance of his mercy. Let fam- 
ilies and kindred be reunited on that 
day, and let their hearts with kindly 
cheer and affectionate reminiscences turn 
in thankfulness to the Source of all their 
pleasure and Giver of all that makes the 
day glad and joyous, and in midst of our 
pleasure and our happiness let us remem- 
ber the poor and needy and unfortunate, 


and by our gifts of charity and ready 


benevolence let us increase the number 
of those who, with grateful hearts, shall 
join in our thanksgiving. ~ : 

“In witness whereof I have set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be hereunto affixed. Done at 
the city of Washington this 25th day of 
October in the year of our Lord 1887, 
and of independence the 112th. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
‘¢ By the President, 
‘THOMAS F. Bayarp, 


“Secretary of State.” 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25th.-—The follow-:. 


giving and prayer, to be observed by all 
the people of the land. On that day let’ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, NOY. 20. 
MATT. 11: 20-30. 


BY REV. C. W. HILL. 


JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 


Golden Text.—“Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” (Matt. xi: 28.) 

This lesson marks a change in the 
tone of Christ’s ministry. From this 


| point on it has an undertone of warning 


and of judgment. No man ever became 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
race who did not have occasion to utter 
a voice of reproach in the midst of his 
generous toil. How much more should 
the Son of Man, whose familiarity with 
wrong never lessened his sensibility to it, 
and on whose heart the old story of sin 
falls like the cry of a wounded child on 
the heart of a tender mother ! 

The story is told of a physician in 
Ohio who had been summoned to his 
own brother, suddenly struck down by 
the bursting of a wheel in one of his 
mills, which he was visiting. They de- 
scribe the alacrity and apparent calm- 
ness with which the skillful surgeon ten- 
derly and yet thoroughly examined the 
bruised and bleeding body, laying bare 
the wounded breast and listening for the 
heart’s beat, parting the hair and thrust- 
ing his finger into the gashes on the 
head, to learn how the brain had suffer- 
ed, and then, when the sad tale of mor- 
tal wounding had been read by these un- 
erring signals, they relate how he lifted 
himself up, with an appealing glance at 
the crowd gathered round, and, letting 
fall at his side his hands, that fairly drip- 
ped with his brother’s blood, he burst 
into tears before them all, and by that 
one touch of nature wrote his voiceless 
sorrow on every heart in the throng, so 
that they wept with him and loved him 
ever after. Such is the spirit in which 
the Great Physician declared the doom 
of Chorazen and Bethsaida, who had 
witnessed, with repentance, such ‘mighty 
works”’ as would have brought Tyre and 
Sidon to ‘‘sackcloth and ashes.” Such, 
too, was the spirit of Paul when he said 
of certain Philippians, “I tell you, even 
weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the cross of Christ.” | 

It were better for Chorazin and Beth- 
saida if they had never heard of Christ. 
The offer of mercy is a crisis in any 
city or in the life of any individual. 
Having once heard of him, men are ever 
after better or worse. The gospel is a 
savor of life unto life or of death unto 
death. There is always and everywhere 
a woe when right conviction passes not 
into right action. We are held account- 
able for the light we receive. ‘The 
most important thought I ever had,” 
said Daniel Webster, ‘‘was that of my in- 
dividual responsibility to God.” 

In verse 23 Jesus tells us that judg- 
ment is to be in proportion to opportu- 
nities. Tyre and Sidon were held re- 
sponsible for the mighty works they had 
witnessed. The object of those miracles 
was not to amuse, startle or gratify the 


curiosity of the people, but to lead them 


to repentance: But with all that had 
been done for them they remained im- 
penitent and obdurate. What will be 
the condemnation of those of the pres- 
ent day who, in the face of all the mira- 
cles of grace which have been wrought 
for eighteen centuries, still ‘‘despise the 
Son of God, and count the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing ”? : 

At this point there may have been a 
slight break in the discourse. Some in- 
terpreters, as Meyer, suppose that the 
interruption was occasioned by the re- 
turn of the apostles. Some of the con- 
versation between them may have been 
omitted. ‘At that time ”—in connec- 
tion with the words that have gone be- 


|fore—‘“ Jesus answered and said, I 


thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes ” ; that is, 
to those who possess the child-like spirit 
of obedience, trust and love ; who inter- 
pret God with the heart as much as with 
the head. Jesus sets himself up as an 
example of this child-like mind, saying, 
‘All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father ; and no man knoweth the son 
but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the son, and he to 
whomsoever the son _ reveal 
Throughout this verse the words are par- 
ental and filial, representing the child-like 
teachableness and trust which are essen- 
tial to a knowledge of God. | 

Our Lord is also himself a revealer of 
the Almighty Father. He has full know- 
ledge of the person and plans of God, 
He therefore invites all the weary—all 
who feel their need—to receive this rev- 
elation. ‘*No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me”; therefore, ‘‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
burden and I will give you rest.” The 
soul shall gain a knowledge of God by 
finding its rest in him; rest from con- 
demnation of conscience, from fears of 
punishment, from dread of evil. It is 
as if he said, “I am he that should 
come; therefore, come unto me. Iam 
the Great Teacher ; therefore, be ye great 
learners, and in order that ye may learn 
most perfectly take my yoke upon you.” 
This command is important as showing 
the method of religious instruction. The 


terwards. It would be naturally sup- 
posed that the order would be the reverse 
of that; that we should learn first and 
take the yoke afterwards ; first submit 
the understanding to his instruction, and 
then bind the heart to his control. But, 
on the contrary, submission must precede 
instruction, as the condition of it. It is 


at this. point that the controversy of many 


thoughtful minds with Christianity begins. 


him,” | 


order is, the yoke first and knowledge af- 


into which no doubt shall enter; and, 
until that shall come, hold themselves 
discharged from all practical obligations 


a separation of the soul from the Christ 
it so much needs. The mistake is made 
in ignoring the fact that knowledge has 
different instruments, according to its 
different objects. .By the eye we know 
things of sight; by the ear, those of 
hearing ; by the heart the things of the 
heart. In the realm of religion obe- 
dience is the organ of knowledge, or the 
will acting under the desire of the heart, 
to come into right relation with God, 
Experience created by the act of submis- 
sion dissolves doubts. ‘He that doeth 
the truth cometh to the light.” 


Our good brother, Rev. B. F. Boller, 
of Sedalia, Mo., under date of Nov. 3, 
1887, gives the following good news: 
‘¢Our meetings are still in progress and in- 
creasing in interest. Never in the his- 
tory of our city has the interest been so 
great, the work so deep or thorough, or 
the outpouring of God’s Spirit so full 
and bounteous, or the manifestation of 
God’s power in the conversion of souls 
so marvelous, as within the last few weeks. 
The number of conversions is not so 
large as last year, and naturally those that 
remained unconverted after last winter’s 
work are harder to move, yet the work is 
more thorough and deep among Chris- 
tians. Conviction is greater and more 
general among the unsaved. This is 
the seventh week of our revival, and 
there has not, thus far, been an evening 
of our meetings without one or more 
conversions. Major Cole, who is our 
eader, is a mighty man of God, and is 
lwondrously used in saving souls. We 
do not know how long the meetings will 
continue. So long as the present inter- 
est continues and God is saving souls we 
dare not close. The number of conver- 
sions is now over 340. We bless God 
for Major Cole and the great work that is 
being done through him. He is receiving 
hundreds of invitations, in all urgency, to 
work elsewhere, but God does not yet 
permit him to leave this work.” te 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


ODD AND ORNAMENTAL. 


For an_odd and ornamental piece of furni- 
ture go to the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. 
They have just received some handsome 
goods; also, a new lot of the ever stylish 


new style wooden mantels are worthy of 
much consideration, as they are the most 
beautiful this house has yet seen. 


Don’t suffer cold to accumulate on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first 
symptoms of pulmonary irritation with 
'Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 
achieve an easy victory. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25¢. _ 

GermanCorn Remover killsOorns, Bunions,2c0 

_ Hil's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


IN THE PARLOR 


Of the art rooms connected with the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, is shown some of the most magnifi- 
cent furniture ever brought to this Coast. 
There are designs and new materials, with 
the rarest of woods and fancy trimmings. 
The curtains at the windows are worth a 
visit, or even a glance at the Warwick Castle 
chair that adorns one corner. 


November ends the Wide Awake year with 
a thanksgiving number in all but the tech- 
nical sense. Besides the long stories that 
come to an end—there are none beginning; 
next month is the time to begin—there is 
rich and varied fare. ‘‘Baked Beans” and 
‘‘Brown Bread” were little twin Negroes, to 
whom befell as strange an adventure on 
Boston Common as if they were winged 
fairies, all of which is related by Edward B. 
Payne. Jessie Becton Fremont describes a 
visit to Hans Andersen at his home in Den- 
mark. $2.40 a year. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


THE PROOF OF SUCCESS. 


Nothing so 
when that firm is obliged to enlarge its prem- 
ises, which has lately been done by the Cali- 
a Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street. 
bles and wooden mantels, of which there is a 
large and varied assortment now on hand. 


All lovers of good fruit, either dry or 
canned, should send to Smith’s Cash Store, 
115 Clay street, San Francisco, and get it in 
any quantity, at lowest carload rates; they 
have fine peaches, apricots, plums, prunes— 
everything. Now is the time to buy cheap. 
Send for complete list, now ready. It will 


pay you to look it over. 


young English lady wishes a pc sition 
as governess, to take full charge of one or 
two young children, or lady’s companion; 
best. of references from those who have em- 
ployed her. Address this office. 

Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or nth, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Taz Pactric. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. sg 


"Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


A Home and Day School for Girls. - 


SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAN- 
uary 4, 1888. For information address, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 


Men demand a clear mental conviction, | 


Vallejo, Cal, 


Colonial chairs now so much in vogue. The 


speaks the success of a firm as 


The new room contains, chiefly, ta- 


to Christ. Such a position amounts to | 


upon the Pacific Ooast. 


42 GEARY STREET, - 


FAMILY AND PULPIT BIBLES 


Authorized and Revised Versions in parallel columns, or Authorized Versions only. 
We are special] Wholesale Agents for the celebrated Holman Family and Pulpit Bibles 
Send for Catalogue to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer, 


. 


AGE, 


HE MECHANIOAL PEN OF THE 
A MACHINE WHICH RECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 


Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

sides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigue, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of com 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington embodies the fundamental 
principles upon which alone a successful writ- 
ing machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 

rience gained by being first on the market, 

t to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 
Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT ST., NEAR MAREET, 8. F. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 OC 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 ** 30 00 
Coal Ranges... 6 00 75 00 
LAMPS. 
Table Lamps. ................ $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 


65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 


| for empty cans in exchange. 


Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanshipand Durability | 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co., 
BALTIMORE: 22 and 24 Fast Baltimore Street. 


WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
New YorE: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
The b eauty 


BEAU MON spotof Southern 


California and her great health resort, is 2,500 
feet above the sea, 80 miles east of Los Angeles 
onthe 8. P.R. R. The Richest Soil, Purest 
Water, Crandest Scenery & Finest Climate 
in thissunny land are to be found at Beaumont. 


SOUTHERN 


and dry 


CALIFORNIA 


works 

vels for those afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles. All semi-tropic and deciduous fruits 
grow to perfection here. Five to twenty Acre 
tracts and town lots now selling at low rates 
andliberalterms. For particulars and mapé 


apply to H. C. SICLER, President, 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INVESTMENT CO., 
9 Main Street, Los Angeles, Ca" 


(876 —Twelve Years’ Maintained Superiority—1887. 
STEAM COOKED AND DESICCATED 


ABC. CRUSHED WHITE OATS, 


A.B.C. WHEAT, A.B.C. BARLEY, A.B.C. MAIZE. 


Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 
Made from the Finest Grain. Ready in Ten Minutes. 
Twick COOKED: 


AAMERICAN | af these 
FS REAKFAST 


ing twice cooked, first by 
steam and 
roasted with super-heate 
air — desiccated —which re- 
moves all traces of moisture 
and renders them most easy 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Send for descriptive circulars to 
Tingtra: 
ablect ff 


of digestion. 


— 
Where. to Buy 


| Oldest & Largest Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the | 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. | 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particn- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its clags, 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. , 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New d Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


oS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOWERS & SON’S 


PIANOS 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the test material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 
equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 when you can get 
the same instrument for $400. Manufactured 
and sold only by 
J.T. BOWERS & SON, — 


23 & 25 Fifth Street, Opp. U. S. Mint, 
Near Oor. Market Street. 


0S" Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
Money loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETC. 
Correspondence solicited. 


| ‘AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
36 & 5 Front St., San Francisco. 


JAS. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


W. H. Triton. 


| Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, : San Francisco. 


AGIC | 
WHERE’S 


led, 1 


herries, Raspberzies, Blackberries, everything 


teed. 


THE MAN 


Or woman that does not appreciate a good article of food for daily use when it can be obtained 
at a fair eae Just now we are offering bright Dry Peaches, new, at 100; fancy quality, 12%c; 
to 20c; Apricots, 10 and 12c; and fancy evaporated 

t German, 8c; best French, 10 to 12c; good cooking Raisins, 5c, and on up to 12%c for fine 
ye Pears, bright, 6c; very choice, 8c; evaporated, 10c. 


» 20c; Nectarines, 7 to10c; Prunes, 


Currants, Figs, Dates, Citron, 
in the Dried Fruit line, and generally 


At Carload Rates, 


As we receive ten times as much on consignment as we can sell at usual retail prices. We have 
dark or inferior Pears, Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines as low as 8 and 5c, but not guaran- 
It is always best to buy a fine article in Dried Fruit. 
to continue forever. Better order at once for all winter. 


We cannot warrant above prices 
Ask for full list. 


CASH STORE, 


115 AND 117 CLAY STREET, - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


oe 


Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
gns. Send size of Get lar and estimate. A liberal discount 


SABBATH SCHOOL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


| tat style of Bindirg, from $1.25 to $13.50, with or without Dennison’s Patent 


ww. 
42 Geary Street, - 


Index. We are syecial Wholesale Azen‘s for the celebrated E Bi- 
bles upon the Pacific Coast. Send for Catalogues to _ ee 


BRIER «© sOoON, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos, | 


4 
| 
] 
— 
| 
ye! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
12% | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
CEREALS. | 
Process Patented | 
Ask for A. B.C. Brand. (Registered.) 
FOR ALE BY RS 
FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


